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TO “ PHILO-LAVOISIER.” 


SIR, 


Is there, or is there not, fuch a 
thing as caloric ? Have philot- 
ophers told us idle tales, or is 
there a fubftance, which pervades 
all bodies, diftances their compo- 
hent parts, and furrounds their 
minuteft corpufcles ? Do not all 
bodies expand and contra¢t, in 
proportion as the caloric atmof- 
pheres of the integral corpufcles 
increafe or diminifh ? Does not 
Lavoitier himfelf, and it feems 
by your fignature that you are a 
friend to him, acknowledge this 
a phyfical axiom ? If there be fuch 
a fubftance, is it not caloric ? 
Where is the fpace, it does not 
fill? What body fo folid, which 
it does not pervade ? What fyf- 
tem, planet, or atom moves with- 
out it ? What phenomenon does 
rot witnefs its influence? Does 
it not warm the cold, illumine the 
dark, foften the hard, liquify the 
congealed, animate the inani- 
mate ? In light, in found, in 
tafte, in fmell, in touch, do we 
not feel its vibrations ?* What 


* Vibrations. ‘This word is perhaps 
exceptionable. Caloric does not act, 


unlefs the compound corpufcles vibrate. 
But bodies in vibration, vibrate upon 
their atmofpheres. Whether it be cor- 
Tet to fay, their atmofpheres vi ibrate 
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folution, decompolition, combi- 
nation, or motion takes place 
without it? Is itnot the /o/vent, 
in which matter moves, difplays 
all its forms, its beauty, its mag- 
nificence, and its force ? 

Now, let me afk, can the ani- 
mated fibre contract, unlefs its in- 
tegral corpuicles approximate ? 
Can its integral corpufcles ap- 
proximate, unlefs they lofe cai- 
oric ? Will they not lofe calor- 
ic by the contact of air, above 
or below animal temperature ? 
The mercury, in a thermometer, 
whofe furface is moiftened with 
water, contracts in air above anj- 
mal temperature. Why then 
fhould not the animated fibre ? 
If moift furfaces, animate or in- 
animate, lofe caloric in an atmof- 
phere, whoie preffure is diminith- 
ed, or temperature increafed, 
how can you explain this phe- 
nomenon upon any other princi- 
ple, than that of evaporation ? In 
air of a certain temperature or 
preflure, moiflure mult evaporate 
from all furfaces, that are moitt, 
and it is proved by the thermom- 





upon each other, I am not certain. If 
have thought fit however to ufe the 
word, vibration ; and thote who do not 
like it may fubftitute the word , influence, 
or fome other they like better. 
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i14 REPLY TO PHILO-LAVO!SIER. 


eter, that the moifture cannot 
evaporate without ablorbing ealo- 
ric fiom the furface, that was 
mout ; and if calorick be evapo- 
rated, ablorbed, or, in any way, 
abltracted from a thermometer or 
or an animal, will not contradion 
be produced ? All however I 
contend for, is, that anigfated mat- 
ter lotes caloric, when it fir 
touches the air; that hence the 
intercoitals contract, the cheft ts 
raued, a cavity 1s formed, and, 
confequently, air is admitted. 
Air does not always produce this 
effect. A denfer fluid, as water, 
is fometimes necellary. But of 
what conlequence is it, whether 
the caloric be abttracted by air, 
water, Ice, fnow, “ether, irritation 
of the fchneiderean membrane, 


by whipping, or by the contact of 


any fubftanée, folid, or fluid, 
which either alfrads caloric from 
the animated fibre, or checks iis 
vibration ? Yor it is a law, ap- 
Ipicable to animal, vegetable, 
mineral, and all other fubitances, 
that the corpufcles of all bodies 
approximate, as they lofe caloric, 
and that they lofe caloric, as they 
Jofe their vibrations When air 
does not abitract fuficient ca/eric 
to produce this contraction of the 
intercoitals, water will; but it 
muit not be warmed. Warm wa- 
ter will not abiorb caloric fo 
fait as cold water. The differ- 
ence of the ienfations is a proof 
of it. Would you fprinkle a per- 
fon’s face with warm’ water 
to excite re/piration? Do you 
open or fhut the windows in 
cafe of fyncope ? Is there a p/y- 


ficiany who would ufe “ warm’’ 


water to recover a child from a 
(tate of afphyxia ? Does it agree 
with principle or practice? Is 





thcre one reafon or example to 
fupport it?) Dath cold water in 
the face, and the animal mipires. 
Every old midwife knows this. 

You object to the theory of 
evoporation. Do you object to the 
theory of abjfradion of calorie ? 
How, I would atk, is the fir/ in- 
fpiration produced in an atmoi- 
phere, that condentes, inftead of 
evaporating ? TExplain this, and, 
perhaps, we fhall agree about 
eviporation. Heat promotes evap- 
oration. But this tis no realon, 
that, the hotter the air, the better 
it is tor re{piration. Cold, like- 
wife, promotes contraction of the 
intercoitals. But would it not be 
too vague to fay, that, the colder 
the air, the better it is for refpira- 
tion? £vaporation would be pro- 
moted in a hot oven, or in a vacu- 
um, and the intercoflals would 
contract in an atmofphere, where 
mercury would congeal ; but in 
fuch circumittances, the new-born 
animal could not Jive ; though, 
if its durface were moit enough, 
the intercoftals would contract, 
and the animal would in{pire. It 
would have one gafp at leatt. 

I have, indeed, afflerted, that 
animal heat is dependent on ani- 
mal action, and animal action up- 
on reipiration. You maintain, 
that animal action is not depen- 
dent upon refpiration, and * that 
“ you would not believe Dr. H. 
“ suilty of fuch abfurdity, without 
‘* better evidence, than’? my “ af- 
“ fertion.” For how,” fay you, 
“ could he fuppofe, that animal 
action, which commences long 
betore birth, is dependent upon 
re{piration, Which commences 
‘‘ after birth ? or how could he 
“fay, that animal action is de- 
pendent upon a procefs, which, 
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“in fome fpecies of animals, ts 
‘ never performed at all?’ You 
will pleafe to oblferve. ‘The Re- 
view for Auguft, and thofe phi- 
lof{ophers, whole theories Dr. H. 
prefumed to. doubt, maintain, 
that, at lealt, animal heat is depen- 
dent upon refpiration. Your ob- 
jection then is the fame againit 
animal heat, as again animal ¢ azon. 
For the animal “certainly has heat 
before it is born. Tau offer an 
objection again{t your own theory. 

I grant the ‘re is animal action be- 

fore birth ; but is it not impofili- 
ble to continue animal action, 
without refpiration, after birth ? 
The embryo, in its chryfalis, or the 
chickin ovo,cannot,in the common 
acceptation of the term, be faid to 
breathe. But, after birth, all ac- 
tion ceafes, unlefs refpiration com- 
mences. Unlefs animals breathe, 
they die. ‘The animal in utero is 
a part of its mother, as the apple 
is of the tree. One or the other 
mutt breathe, or the feetus dies. 
But you fay, there are “ fome 
“¢ animals, in whom refpiration is 
“never performed at all.” Ido 
not know any animals, who do not 
breathe, and, if there are fuch, 
fhould be glad to be acquainted 
with them. When I fay this, 1 do 
not mean to confine breathing to 
air*, or any particular organization, 
If I were aiked, how the vital ac- 
tion, in any fpecies of animals, 
was fupported ; I fhould anfwer, 
by the alternate abftraction of ca- 
loric from the external and inter- 
nal furfaces. ‘This abftraction of 
caloric will, and nothing elfe can 
produce the contraction and con- 
fequent expanfion of the veilels, 
upon which circulation depends. 





* Does a fifth breathe air or water ? 


If the contaét of air, or water, up- 
on one furface, in any {pecies of an- 
imals, will produce this effect, this 
is What I call breathing. Viewing 
the fubje& in this light, why is it 
fo abfurd to fay, that animal aéiion 
depends upon refpiration ? If it be 
ablurd, is it not equally fo, to fay 
animal heat depends upon refpi- 
ration ? 

You affirm, that, if th ie con- 
traction of the diaphragm be its 
elevation, “it would contrac to 
an elongation.” To this it might 
be anfwered, that, if the dita- 
phragm contract, while it is dif- 
tended, it then elongates in con- 
tracting. I know very well, that 
all phytiological writers maintain 
with you, that the contraction of 
the diaphragm isitsdepreflion. I 
ventured to doubt ; but am not 
unwilling te agree with them and 
you too upon this fubjeé. 

The experiment of {prinkling 
the face with cold water, you 
think, is “ not fo obvious, and 
invalidates,” you fay, “ the theory 
ot evaporation.”” Pour cold water 
upen a hot iron, or your own 
boiom, and is it not obvious, what 
produces the contraction ? Is it 
not becaufe caloric is abforbed by 
the water from the hot iron or 
warm bofom ? Can you account 
for contraction upon any other 
principle ? Of what conlequence 
then is it, whether caloric be ab- 
{tracted by air, or water? Is not 
the effeét the fame ? Is the prin- 
ciple lefs true ? If animals never 
breathed, until cold water was 
thrown in their faces, we fhould 
not think it correét to fay, that 
evaporation Was the caufe of infpir- 
ation, or firft contraction of the 
intercoftals. But, if the intercof- 


tals contract merely by contact of 
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air, we conclude, that air, as well 
us Water ablftracts their caloric, 
and caufes infpiration. The prin- 
ciple, upon which the fibre con- 
tracts, is the fame in both cafes. 
Hence the theory is not invali- 
dated. The mercury contracts 
when the thermometer is fprinkled 
with water, or touched by colder 
air. ihe | {houldmot the anima- 
ted fibre ? 

You afk mec, whether, ** when 
“| throw myielf into coid water, 
*‘ fay to the chin, there is not in- 
“ flantly prodsined a forcible in- 
“‘ fpiration ? and can there,”’ you 
afk, “ be any evaporation from 
‘‘ the furface of the body under 
*‘ the water 2”? I tell you again, 
It do not fay, ewaporation takes 
place under water. A thermom- 
eter or a man plunged under wa- 

ter do not lofe their caloric by 
evaporation. But, if their moitt 


durfaces be expofed to air above 
animal temperature, how do they 


Jofe their caloric then ? Is it not 
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by evaporation ? What elfe can 
you call it? In the preceding 
paragraph you affert, that refpir- 
ation is promoted * by plunging 
“ the infant under warm water.” 
Heat and cold then produce the 
fame efiect ? Into what miftakes 
does want of principle, as well as 
‘6 avild theories,’ lead us. 

You tell me, that I have 
“caught at the word, emerging, 
“ with avidity, as a fit fubject for 
“ my witticiims and arguments, 
« and that all muft allow it to be 
“a fubje&t worthy the talents of 
“ Medicus.”” What do you mean 
by this? Look again, and you 
will find, that nothing is ifaid 
about it. The word, had it been 
noticed, would not have been 
thought worthy of comment. I 
have more refpect and charity for 
you, at prefent, than to think you 
made this d/under on purpofe ; and 
believe me, I hate wit in all feri- 
ous inveltigation of truth. 

Mepicus. 


—_--—-- -— 
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JHE DECREE OF THE STAR-CHAMBER, 
AGAINST DUELS. 


(Continued from Vol. Il. p. 62.) 


THIS honourable Court, and all the 
honourable Court this day fitting, upon 
grave and mature deliberation, ponder- 
ing the quality of thefe offences, they 

enerally a approved the {peech and ob- 
For rations of his majefties faid attorne 
general, and highly commended his great 
care and good fervice in bringing a caufe 
of this nature to publick punifhment and 
example, and in profetling a conftant 
purpofe to go on in the like courfe with 
others; letting him know, that he might 
expect from the Court all concurrence 
and afliftance in fo gooda work. And 
thereupon the Court did by their feveral 
opinions and Jentencesde cl; arehow much 
it imported the peace and profperous 


No. 5. 


eftate of his majefty and his kingdom to 
nip this practice and offence of dwels in 
the head, which now did over-{fpread 
and grow univerfal, even among mean 
perfons, and was not onely entertained 
in practice and cultome, but was framed 
into a kind of art and precepts ; fo that 
according to the faying of the feripture, 
Mifcbief is imagined like a law. And the 
Court with one confent did declare their 
opinions. That by the ancient law of 
the land, all inceptions, preparations, and 
combinations to execute unlawful acts, 
though they never be performed as they 
be not to be puniihed capitally excep it 
it bein cafe of treafon, and fome other 
particular cafes of ftatute law : fo vet 
they are punifhable as miidemeanors and 
contempts: and that this Court was 
proper for offences of fuch nature, ei- 
pecially in this cafe, where the braver 
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and infolency of the times are fuch as 
the ordinary magiftratesand juftices, that 
are trufted with the prefervation of the 
peace, are not able to mafter and reprefs 
thefe offences, which were by the Court 
at large fet forth, to be not onely againft 
the law of God, to whom and his fubfti- 
tutes ali revenge belongeth, as part of 
his prerogative, but alfo againft the oath 
and duety of every fubject unto his maj- 
efty , for that the fubject doth fwear un- 
to him by the ancient law, allegiance of 
life and member, whereby it is plainly 
inferred that the fubje& hath no difpol- 
ing power over himfelf of life and mem- 
ber to be fpent or ventured according 
to his own paflions and fancies, in fo 
much as the very practice of chivalry in 
jufts and tournayes, which are but im- 
ages of martial actions appear by an- 
cient prefidents not to be lawful without 
the kings licence obtained. ‘The Court 
alfo noted, that thefe private duels or 
combats were of another nature from 
the combats which have been allowed 
by the law as well of this land as of 
other nations, for the tryal of rights or 
appeals. For that thofe combats receive 

firection and authority from the law, 
whereas thofe contrariwife {pring only 
from the unbridled humours of private 
men. And as for the pretence of hon- 
or, the Court much difliking the confu- 
fion of degrees which ig grown of Jate 
(every man ailuming unto himfelf the 
term and attribute of honor) did utterly 
reject and condemn the opinion that the 
private duel, in any perfon whatfoever, 
had any groundes of honor, as well be- 
caufe nothing can be honourable that is 
not lawful, and that it is no magnanim- 
ity or greatnefs of mind, but a {welling 
and tumor of the mind, where there 
faleth a right and found judgement ; as 
alfo for that it was rather juftly to be 
efteemed a weaknefs and a confcience of 
fmalt value in a mans felf to be dejected, 

fo with a word or trifling difgrace,as to 
think the ‘re is no recure of it, ‘but by the 
hazard of life : whereas true henour in 
perfons that know their own worth is 
not of any fuch brittle fubftance, but of 
a more {trong compofition. And final- 
ly, the Court fhewing a firm and fettled 
refolution to proceed with all feverity 
againft thefe duels gave warning to all 
young noble men and gentlemen, that 
they thonld not expect the like conni- 
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vence or tolleration as formerly have 
been, but, that juftice fhould have a full 
paflage without protection or interrup- 
tion. Adding, that after a ftrait inhi- 
bition, whofoever fhould attempt a chal- 
lenge or combat, in cafe where the other 
party was reftrained to anfwer him, (as 
now all good fubjecés are) did by their 
own principles receive the difhonour 
and difgrace upon himfelf, and for the 
prefent caufe, the Court hath ordered, 
adjudged, and decreed, that the faid 
Williom Prief and Richard Wright, be 
committed to the prifon of the Fizet, and 
the faid Price? to pay five hundred 
pounds, and the faid Wright five hun- 
dred marks to their feveral fines to his 
majefties ufe. And to the end that fome 
more publique example may be made 
hereof amongtft his majefties people, the 
Court hath further ordered and decreed, 
that the faid Price? and Wright fhall at 
the next aflizes to be holden in the 
county of Surrey publiquely in face of 


the Court, the judges fitting, acknowl-. 


edge their high contempt and offence 
againft God, his majefty, and his laws, 
and fhew themfelv es penitent for the 
fame. Moreover the wifdom of this 
high and. honourable Court thought it 
meet and neceflary that all forts of his 
majefties fubjects fhould underftand and 
take notice of that which hath been faid 
and handled this day touching this mat- 
ter, as well by his highnefs attorney 
general, as by the lords, judges, touch- 
ing the law in fnuch cafes. And there- 
fore the Court hath enjoyned matter at- 
torney to have tone care to the pen- 
ning of this decree, f or the fetting forth 
in the fame fummarily the matters and 
reafons, which haye been opened and 
delivered by the Court touching the 
fame, and neverthelefs alfo at fome time 
convenient to publith the particulars of 
his fpeech and declaration, as very meet 
and worthy to be remembered, and 
made known to the world, as thefe times 
are: and this decree, béing in fuch fort 
carefully drawn and penned, the whole 
Court thought it mete, and fo have or- 
dered and decreed, that the fame be not 
onely read and publithed at the next 
affizes for Surry at fuch time as the faid 
Pricf and U ‘right are to acknowledge 
their offences as aforefaid ; but that the 
fame be likewife publithed and made 

known in all fhires of this kingdom 
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And to that end the juftices of affize 
are required by this honourable Court 
to caufe this decree to be folemnly read 
and publifhed in all the placings and 
fittings of their feveral circuits, and in 
the greateft aflembly, to the end, that all 
his majefties fubjects may take knowl- 
edge and underftand the opinion of this 
honotrable Court in this cafe, and in 
what meafure, his majefty, and this hon- 
ourable Court, purpofeth to punifh fuch 
as fhall fall into the like contempt and 


offences hereafter. Laftly this honour- 
able Court much approving that whick 
the right honourable Sir £d/zard Coke 
knight, lord chief juftice of England did 
now deliver touching the law in this 
cafe of duels, hath enjoyned his lordfhip 
to report the fame in print, as he hath 
formerly done diverfe other cafes, that 
fuch as underftand net the law in that 
behalf, and all others may better direct 
themfelves and prevent the danger there- 
of hereafter. 
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eee ee eee se ee Leo Genii feod, 

Sill as the web of being was drawn forth, 

Sprinkling their powerful drops. From ebon 
urn 

The one unfparing dafbed the bitter wave 

Of woe; and, as be dafbed, bis dark-brown 
brow 


Relaxed to a hard fmile. The milder form 
Shed lefs profufely there his lefJer fore ; 


Sometimes with tears increafing the {cant boon, 


Mourning the lot ef man. R. S. 


WHAT more embitters exift- 
ence, than the anguifh of difap- 
pointment ? A contiderable por- 
tion of pain or pleafure accom- 
panies the anticipation of misfor- 
tune or felicity ; and thefe even- 
tually operate lefs forcibly, be- 
caufe the eagerneis of expectation 
renders them familiar to the 
mind ; but difappointed hope is 
always affliction, and fometimes 
infupportable. 

It would be fuperfluous to ad- 
duce a multiplicity of arguments, 
to prove the unhappy influence of 
a calamity, which all are doomed 
to encounter ; for who has expe- 
rienced uninterrupted profperity ; 
who has failed down the ftream 
of life without meeting unexpect- 
ed obftructions ? In the vernal pe- 
riod of our exiflence we enjoy a 
continued exhibition of novelties, 
a participation of innocent amufe- 
ments. ‘The morning breeze wel- 


comes us to blifs, and the mild 
radiance of evening reluctantly 
bidsus adieu. Elate with hope 
and juvenile ardour,we commence 
the journey of lite. The pi@ured 
fields of profperity and prefer- 
ment gleam before us in their 
morning {plendour. Ditlant prof- 
pects brighten with increafing 
luftre and beauty. Anticipation 
paints in brilliant colours the even- 
ing of our courfe ; but no fooner 
have we overpatt the fairy land 
of youth, than the delufion dies, 
and obftacles infurmountable in- 
tercept our pailage. 
Youth comes with fmiling face and 
beauteous mien ; 
Pleafures, enjoyments, life’s endearments 


{weet 

Sport in her train, and promife endlefs 
blifs. 

‘The fcene foon changes ; foon the peace- 
ful hours, 

Which fond imagination once foretold, 

Are changed to cares, to forrows, and 
vexations, 


With advancing years we im- 
perceptibly advance with them 
into the dreary wildernefs of the 
world. Allis dark. What we 
once confidered the offspring of 
caufelefs inquietude, fudden ex- 
clamations of mifery, which are 
{oon heard no more, we ultimate- 
ly experience in bitterneds of heart. 
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The hand, which we fondly an- 
ticipated would continue the mu- 
nificent difpenfer of comforts, ei- 
ther repofes in the grave’s cold 
quiet, or, what is ftill more afflic- 
tive, is metamorphofed into ice ; 
and the eye, which once beamed 
with heavenly benevolence, beams 
on us no longer. Such is the 
melancholy declaration of the un- 
happy, who are too often accuf- 
tomed to magnify inconfiderable 
misfortunes, and to extenuate or 
not acknowledge the numerous 
potitive pleafures of life. We all 
know, that infelicity is incident to 
humanity, and that every fitua- 
tion has its peculiar difquictudes ; 
but we alfo difcover, that exift- 
ence is diverfified with pleafures 
and pains, joys and forrows ; and 
that the happielt are not allowed 
to ramble the bright fields of 
continual profperity, nor the un- 
fortunate doomed forever to roam 
the dark, unlovely region of ad- 
verfity. 

A return of a traveller to his 
native country feldom produces 
that unmixed fatisfaction, which 
imagination officioufly promifed. 
Divertity of purfuit, extenfive in- 
tercourfe with mankind, and the 
imperceptible hand of time oblit- 
erate juvenile impreflions, and 
caufe inconceivable changes in 
the human chara¢ter. Viator la- 
ments his long abfence from, the 
companions of his youth ; imag- 
ines their former attachment un- 
changed ; and is affured they will 
receive him with the cordiality of 
friendihip, and the ardour of con- 
genial affection. He arrives ; 
what fruftration of hope! Moft 
of his youthful acquaintance, to 
whom he was united by the ten- 
der endearments of friendfhip, 


have paid the mournful debt of 
nature, and the remainder, “ ef- 
tranged in heart,” with difficulty 
recognize their former intimacy, 
and, * beholding him with quick- 
averted glance, pafs on the other 
fide.”” ‘The frigid indifference of 
their countenances, and the infig- 
nificant formality of their beha- 
viour evince the pleafing picture, 
which. fancy had painted in fuch 
attractive colours, to be nothin 

more than a fhort-lived delufion. 

Having adventured his all on 
the ocean of uncertainty, Merca- 
tor anticipates a return of fuch 
abundance, as will enable him to 
relinquifh the fervility of trade, 
retire to fome fequeftered country 
feat, and pafs the refidue of life 
in affluence, eaie, and content- 
ment. The fame wind, whieh 
was to beftow complete happinefs, 
difconcerts his {chemes of enjoy- 
ment, and drives him into a ftate 
of deftitution. 

Perfons who indulge an inor- 
dinate defire of attaining fome fu- 
ture advantage, are frequently 
too ardent and pofitive to enter- 
tain a poflibility of failure ; and 
by this means the pain of defeat- 
ed expectation becomes doubly 
embittered. But hope, unaccom- 
panied with exertion is productive 
of mifery, fince thofe, who implic- 
itly obey the deceptive intima- 
tions of indolence, ufually expe- 
rience the bitternefs of difappoint- 
ment. Such indifcretion is not 
uncommon, and our beft-contriv- 
ed fchemes are likewife liable to 
prove abortive. Though difap- 
pointments occafion temporary 
unhappineis, yet experience dem- 
onftrates their frequent fubfervi- 
ency to our beft interefts. Our 


contracted comprehenfions are in- 
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capable of determining, what in 
the end will prove beneficial or 
injurious ; fince apparent misfor- 
tunes are frequently harbingers of 
approaching prolperity. 

As nothing is more unpleafant, 
than perpetual uniformity, and as 
viciffitude affords numerous intel- 
letual gratifications, occational 
difappointments difcover the value 
of profperity, as well as manifeft 
the inftability of temporal enjoy- 
ments, and reprefs the confidence 
of unbounded expectation. They 
withdraw us from too eager a 
purfuit of acquifitions, which are 
evanefcent and precarious ; and 
direst us to a contemplation of 
thofe things, “ which neither wax 
old, nor fade away.” 

Refolute refiftance of adverfity, 
fuperiority to adventitious calam- 
ities, and equanimity of mind in 
every fituation of life are virtues, 
which fecure their poffeffors from 
numberlets perplexities, and fweet- 
en the delights of life. Reliance 
on Providence beft ferves to difli- 
pate thofe clouds of defpondency, 
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which fometimes darken around 
us. We fhould participate with 
gratitude the bounties of heaven, 
and endure with refignation, for- 
titude, and compofure its adverfe 
difpehfations ; confident that our 
kind Benefactor allots every inci- 
dent of our lives for our improve- 
ment in virtue. Though the far 
of hope fometimes fink from the 
defpairing traveller’s view, {till its 
lovely beams will rife with reno- 
vated fplendour, and guide him 
on his lonely way ; though ills 
prefs on ills, and difappointments 
purfue him through this vale of 
tears, {till there is another, there 
is a * better world.” 
“And happy they, who in this holy 
faith 
“ Bow meckly to the rod! <A little while 
“ Shall they endure the proud man’s 
contumely, 
“ ‘The hard wrongs of the great. A lit- 
tle while 
“ Though fhelterlels they feel the win- 
try wind, 
“ ‘The wind fhall whiftle o’er their turf- 
grown grave, 
“ And all beneath be peace.” 


O. 
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@2 MEMOIRS OF PROFESSIONAL, LEARNED, OR DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Continued from Vol. J. p. 642. 


ip Communications for this article will be extremely acceptable to the Editor. 


7. DAVID TAPPAN, D.D, AAS. 


MOLLIS PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY IN 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Rev. Dr. Tappan was born in 
Manchefter, in the county of Ef- 
fex, April 21,1753. His father 
was Rev. Benjamin Tappan, the 
much refpected minifter of that 
town. 

Ata fuitable age he was pla- 
ced at Dummer Academy, under 
the care of the late Mr. Samuel 


Moody, a preceptor diftinguifhed 


for his love of the ancient claf- 
ficks ; his difeernment of the char- 
acters of his pupils, and fkill and 
fuccefs in condudting the early 
education of fome of the firft men 
in our country.—Here he difcov- 
ered abilities and difpofition which 
endeared him to his matter, and 
indicated his fubfequent eminence. 

At the age of fourteen he was 
admitted into Harvard College ; 
where, young as he was, he was 
remarked for his religious feriout- 
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riefs, his literary diligence and im- 
provement, and his irreproachable 
morals. Having received the hon- 
ours of the univerfity, he occafion- 
ally taught a {chool ; but was prin- 
cipally employed in theological 
{tudies with a view to the profef- 
fion, to which his thoughts had 
been directed from earlieft youth. 
He commenced preaching in 
Auguft, 1773,and was ordained 
over the 3d church of Newbury, 
in April following :—Here in the 
potas difcharge of the paftor- 
al office, among a kind and ref- 
pectful people, he {pent eighteen 
years. During the whole of this 
period, he devoted a great por- 
tion of his time to ftudy ; compof- 
ed his ftated fermons with much 
pains and accuracy ; and increaf- 
ed in profeffional gifts and quali- 
fications, in ufefulneis and fame. 
In the year 1792 he preached 
the election fermon; which was 
received with high approbation, 
and contributed to extend the 
knowledge of his character and 
talent. 

The office of profeflor of di- 
vinity in the college having been 
vacated by the refignation of Dr. 
Wigglefworth, on account of his 
infirmity, Mr.’ Tappan was chofen 
his fucceflor. After a period of 
anxious and devout deliberation, 
with much diffidence and concern, 
he accepted the place. It open- 
ed a larger fphere for his induftri- 
ous benevolence, he therefore re- 
garded it as a ftation affigned to 
him by Divine Providence. The 
painful feparation between him 
and his people having taken place, 
he was inaugurated into the office 
of Hollis profeflor of divinity 
m Feb. 1793. Entering upon 
the duties of this fitration, with 

Vol. II. Now 2. R 
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a deep fenfe of their importance; 


he difcharged them with unabat- 
ing zeal, fidelity, and diligence, 
and with a fuccefs, which fully 
anfwered the expectations of his 
friends and of the publick. Dr. 
Tappan poffefled much ativity 
and vigour of mind ; fertility of 
invention and force of i imagina- 
tion. He hada facility in fixing 
his attention, | and difcriminating 
and arranging his thoughts. His 
his head was clear, and his appre- 
henfion quick. His readineis of 
conception, and command of Jan- 
guage, enabled him, both in {peak- 
ing and writing, to exprefs w wn he 
thought and felt, with propriety, 
perfpicuity, and foice. His love 

of knowledge was ardent, and his 
abilities fufficient for acquiring ev- 
ery {pecies of literature, neceilary 
to adornthe ftation whichhe filled. 

As amoral and religious be- 
ing, Dr. Tappan appeared with 
diftinguifhed luftre. His religion 
was at once the flrong conviction 
of his underftanding, the warm 
fentiment of his heart, the pre- 
vailing bias of his foul, and the 
fteady tenour of his life. 

His faith operated in folicitude 
for every part of virtuous and 
holy practice, and his love of God 
in thelove of man. In the exer- 
cife of piety and goodnefs many 
of the tendencies of his natural 
temper united with religious prin- 
ciples and moral culture. He 
poffeffled an original fenfibility, 
which fitted him for entering into 
= raptures of devotion, and feel- 

ing all the fervour of godly zeal. 
His nature difpofed him to cheer- 
fulnefs and hope, to affe&tion and 
fympathy, to tendernefs and love. 
Kind affections lighted up his 
countenance, gave «a vlow to his 
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converfation, and a cheerfulnefs 
to his active benevolence. Next 


to religion, and a good confcience, 


peace and union were dear and 
facred to his heart. He was flu- 
dious to pleafe ; cautious of of- 
fending ; flow to be offended. 
so eafy and obliging was his na- 
ture, that 1t would have coft him 
an effort t® refufe even an im- 
proper requeft. He was ready 
to give up his opinions and rights, 
where difcretion or duty appear- 
ed to require it, in condefcentfion 
to the weaknefles, and in accom. 
modation to the prejudices of oth- 
ers. Yet he had fufficient cour- 
age and conitancy, to make a 
ftand, in cafes where he thought it 
proper and neceflary: Although 
difdaining to be neutral upon in- 
terefting queltions in religion or 
politicks, and utterly incapable of 
the leaft indifference about moral 
diftinctions ; yet he was candid 
towards fuch as differed from him 
in fentiment ; a mild interpreter 
of the actions, and an equitable 
judge of the charaé¢ters of his fel- 
lowmen. His undeltanding was 
too much enlarged to allow his 
charity tobe confined. He knew 
too much of the conftitution of the 
human mind, and the caufes of a 
diverfity of opinions; he had too 
much regard to the rights of pri- 
vate judgment, and the ufes of 
free inquiry ; he was too wife, too 
modeit, and too juft, to indulge in 
himfelf, or to encourage in others, 
a dogmatical, intolerant fpirit. 
To benevolence and candour, fin- 
cerity in fpeech, and uprightnefs in 
condutt,he joined the careful culti- 
vation and practice of the perfonal 
virtues : knowing that the good 
fervant of God and good friend of 
man mult be mafter of himfelf. 
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He was humble, meek, and mod» 
eft. He was fuperiour to low cares 
and little gratifications, to all fret- 
ful and anxious thoughts about 
his temporal afairs, and vanity of 
external appearance. He valued 
honelt fame ; notasa diflinction, 
which gratified his ambition, but 
as a means, by which his talents 
might be rendered more ufeful. 
He had a command over his in- 
dolent propentiities, his animal ap- 
petites, and angry paflions: and 
fubmitted to the inconveniences 
and evils of life with patience and 
refignation. 

En the intercourfe of private life 
fuch a man could not but engage 
elteem and love.’ As afon,ahuf- 
band, a parent, a brother, and 
a friend, he was moft dear and val- 
uable. In converfation he was 
inftructive and entertaining ; but 
not chargeable with hafte and pro- 
fufion of words. Fond of gaiety 
and wit; but watchful againtt im- 
proper levity. His deportment and 
{peech befpoke an unfufpicious fim- 
plicity of heart, a dignified fenfe of 
propriety, and a deep conviction 
of religious and moral obligation. 
So far was he from erecting him- 
felf into a dictator in fociety, that 
he generally avoided difputation, 
and maintained his opinion in the 
character of an inquirer, and not 
of a combatant.. In the written 
eontroverfies in which. he was en- 
gaged, he joined fairnefs with 
good temper, to acutenefs and ad- 
drefs. 

In the publick relations which 
he fuftained Dr. Tappan aimed 
to act up to the higheft ftandard. 
In the offices of a chriftian paftor 
he was difcreet, devout, laborious, 
and conf{cientious. _ His devotion- 


al addrefles in publick and in pri- 
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vate,were folemn and affectionate. 
His ferraans were the refult of 
clofe thought and ttudy. He 
dwelt frequently on what he 
deemed the peculiar doétrines of 
revelation ; but ever fought to re- 
prefent them as inftruments of 
moral goodnefs ; and to unite the 
warmth of exhortation with the 
light of argument. He had the 
eloquence of a man actuated by 
folicitude for fouls, and intent on 
convincing and periuading thofe 
whom he addrefled. If his ftyle 
was diffufe, it was correct and 
perfpicuous—and poffleffed ani- 
mation and glow ; and his meta- 
phors were well chofen and ap- 
plied. In delivering his fermons, 
a confcioufnefs of the importance 
of his fubjects to his hearers ele- 
vated his feelings, and animated 
his expreflions, and fecured to him 
the moff interefting attention. His 
funeral fermons were remarkably 
appropriate ; and his difcourfes at 
ordinations were compofed and 
pronounced with great energy 
and pathos. 

- In the office of profeffor of 
divinity he exhibited a bright af- 
iemblage of the qualifications re- 
quired by the fituation. He en- 
tered into the young mind, and 
had a jult comprehenfion of its 
movements. Not expecting youth 
to overlook their pleafure in their 
defire of improvement, he aimed, 
in his treatment of the feveral 
fubjects of natural and revealed 
religion, in his publick lectures, to 
be full, clear,and exaét, and at the 
{ame time entertaining ; to be at 
once didattick and perfuafive, pro- 
found and pleafing. He fought 
to fortify his difciples againft the 
errours and vices of the times, to 
put them on their guard againtt 
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the extravagant conceits of fkepti- 
cal philofophy, and the pernicious 
tenets of libertine writers, and to 
bring them fo acquainted with 
the foundation and principles of 
evangelical truth, that one clafs 
might be qualified to maintain 
their own faith, unperverted by 
the artifices of infidelity ; andthe 
other be able, in the character of 
religious teachers, with {kill and 
fuccefs, to defend and to difpenfe 
the word of God. He was always 
eafy of accefs to his pupils, and 
delighted with every opportunity 
to aflift and advife them. Young 
clergymen reforted to him with 
confidence, as to a fympathizing 
friend and a prudent counfellor. 

As one of the executive gov- 
ernment of the college, he dif- 
charged that truft with great 
mildnefs and firmnefs. Whilft 
defirous to conciliate the good 
will of the ftudents, he was uni- 
formly faithful to his colleagues, 
and fupported the difcipline of 
the univerfity with fteadinefs. 

Asa citizen, whilft loyal and 
fubmiflive to legal authority, he 
neither pofleffed nor affected ar 
indifference about the political 
courfe of affairs; but efpoufed 
the principles of thofe men whom 
he confidered patriots, aflociated 
for honeft purpofes, and addreif- 
ing themfelves to the reafon and 
interefts, and not the prejudices 
and paflions of the people. In 
conformity to fuch principles he 
vindicated the rights, he unfolded 
the dangers, and inculcated the 
duties of his country, without en- 
tering into the violence of party- 
{fpirit, or departing, in any degree, 
from the decorum of his profef- 
fion, the dignity of his ftation, or 


the charitable fpirit of his relig- 
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ion. Confidered as a minifter, a 
profeffor, a chriftian, a man, and 
a patriot, Dr. Tappan occupies a 
high rank among thofe, who have 
been ornaments of human nature, 
and benefactors of mankind. 

His publications are numerous 
and ufeful, and many of them 
worthy of anew edition. It is 
to be hoped, that a felection from 
his fermons and leétures will be 
printed, that the publick may de- 
rive that benefit from his labours, 
which accrued to his immediate 
pupils and occafional hearers. 

In confequence of a feeble con- 
f{titution, and fevere application, 
Dr Tappan’s health was always 
delicate, and often interrupted, 
On the firft Lord’s-day in Auguft, 
I 803, having officiated both parts 
of the day, and adminittered the 
Lord’s Supper, in Brattle-ftreet 
church, he was much exhautfted ; 
and on his return home, found 
himfelf quite indifpofed. His dif- 
order increafed to a fever, which 
exhibited alarming appearances : 
Thefe appearances, however, af- 
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ligence of the defperate nature of 
his cafe with furprize, but fteadi- 
nefs. During the following day, 
and part of the night, he had the 
exercife of his faculties, and man- 
ifefted thofe views and difpofitions, 
which became a dying chriftian. 
He declared his “ hope, founded 
on what he confidered the eviden- 
ces of a criftian temper in himfelf, 
the atonement of the Saviour, and 
the infinite mercy of God.” He exe 
pired on Saturday morning, the 
27th Auguft.—A wife, and four 
children, and aged mother, broth- 
ers and other relatives, lament the 
lofs of a guardian, a monitor,and 
a friend, one who felt the bonds of 
kindred, and fought the happinefs 
of all with whom he was connec- 
ted. His funeral was attended 
on the following Monday with ev- 
ery proper mark of refpecét. Dr. 
Lathrop, the oldeft minifter of the 
Corporation prefent, made a fol. 
emn and affectionate prayer, and 
Mr. Holmes did great juftice to 
the melancholy fubje& in a fer- 
mon from Aéts xi. 24— For 
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terwards gave way to more hope- 


‘ he was a good man.” The excel- 
ful fymptons, and for feveral days 


lent mufick performed by the ftu- 
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. he was thought to be recovering, 
until about thirty hours before his 
death, when a change was obferv- 
ed, which foon indicated fpeedy 
diffolution. He received the intel- 


dents, accorded with the mournful 
occafion. On commencement day, 
fuch notice was taken of the event, 
as confifted with the duties of the 
day.—Col. Cent. Vol.40: No.2033- 
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SUCH was the unfettlied ftate 
of botanical method, when Conrad 
Gefner ot Switzerland turned his 
eye to the flower and fruit, and 
fuggetted the firf? idea of a fytte- 
matick arrangement. It was in 
1560 that Gefner propofed to the 
world his idea of an arrangement 
from the parts of the flower and 


firft fyftem oF 


No. 8. 


fruit. No plan however was ef- 
tablifhed by Gefner upon this 
principle ; he merely fuggetted 
the idea ;—but the application of 
it was made, twenty years after, 
by Cefalpinus, a phyfician and 
profeflor of botany at Padua, who 
thus favoured the world with the 
botany 3 which 
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occurrence marks the fecond 
grand era in the hiftory of this 
icience. 

It might have been expected, 
that a method, founded like that 
of Cxfalpinus upon genuine {cien- 
tifick principles, would have been 
immediately adopted by the learn- 
ed, and, in eftablifhing itfelf, have 
totally extirpated thofe infufficient 
characters, which during fo many 
ages had difgraced the {fcicnce. 
The fact however is, that this fyf- 
tem of Cefalpinus perifhed almott 
as foon as it had exiftence ; for 
with this learned phyfician died 
his plan of arrangement ; and it 
was not till nearly a century af- 
ter, that Dr. Robert Morifon of 
Aberdeen, attaching himfelf to 
the principles of Gefner and Cz- 
falpinus, re-eftablifhed their fcien- 
tifick arrangement upon a {folid 
foundation ; and from being only 
the reftorer of a fyftem has been 
generally celebrated as its founder. 

Imperfect as is the mode of 
diftribution by Morifon, it has 
furnifhed many ufeful hints to 
Ray, Tournefort, and Linneus, thofe 
great luminaries of the {cience, 
who were not afhamed to ac- 
knowledge the obligation.* 





* We mentioned in our laft number 
Dr. William Turner, an Englifh phyfician 
of fingular learning, who had the hon- 
our of publifhing the firft botanical 
work in the Englifh language. ‘There 
is a copy of this curious book in the li- 
brary of the univerfity at Cambridge, 
bearing this title, A new Herbal, wherein 
the names of herbes in Greke, Latin, Engly fh, 
Dutch, Frenche, and in the Potecarigs and 
Herbaries Latin, with the properties, degrees 
and natural places of the fame, gathered and 
made by William Turner Phyfician unto the 
Duke of Somerfettes Grace. Umprinted at 
London, anno 1551. 

There are but few books in the Eng- 
fifth language, printed 250 years ago, 


Ray propofed his method to 
the world in 1682. It originally 
confilted of twenty-five claffes, 
two of which refpect trees and 
fhrubs, and the remaining twenty- 
three herbaceous plants. The 
diftintion into herbs and trees, 
with which Ray’s method fets out, 
acknowledges a different, though 
not more certain principle, than 
that of Cefalpinus and Morifon. 
The former, in making this dif- 
tinction, had an eye with the an- 
cients to the duration of the 
{tem ; the latter to its confiftence. 
Ray has called in the buds as an 
auxiliary, and denominates trees, 
all fuch plants as bear buds ; 
herbs, fuch as bearno buds. The 
objection, which lies againft Lin- 
neus’s diftinétion into fhrubs and 
trees, from the fame principle, 
may be {till more powerfully 
urged in the prefent cafe: for 
though all herbaceous plants rife 
without buds, all trees are not 
furnifhed with them; many of 
the largeft trees in warm climates, 
and fome fhrubby plants in every 
country, being totally devoid of 
that fcaly appearance, which con- 
{titutes the eflence of a bud. 

Ray allots one divifion to fub- 
marine plants, or fuch as grow 
at the bottom of the fea, or upon 


executed with more elegance, both as it 
regards the numercus figures of plants, 
as well asthe type. There were but 
one or two botanical books, containing 
figures of plants, prior to this, in Eu- 
rope; yet moft of Turner’s wooden 
ftamps are fo well done, that the herba~ 
rifer would know the plant at firft glance. 

‘Tis pleafant to compare thefe firft 
efforts of the graphick art with the 
{fplendid performances of , Miller and 
Thornton in London, and thofe of the 
Frora BaTava, executed under the di- 
rection of Meflrs. Sepps and Kops, at 
Amfterdam. 
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rocks that are furrounded by that 
element. They are either of a 
hard ftony nature, as the plants 
termed Uithophyta, of a fubftance re- 
fembling horn, as the corallines, or 
of a fofter herbaceous texture, as 
the fuci, fpunges, and fea-moffes. It 
is curious, that the corallines have 
fucceflively pafled thro’ each of the 
three kingdoms of nature. Some 
have clafled them with the mineral 
kingdom ; the greater part have 
arranged them with vegetables ; 
but naturalifts have now demon- 
ftrated, that they belong to the 
animal kingdom. ‘The animality 
of this fingular tribe of natural 
bodies was hinted at by Jmperatt, 
an Italian, in the year 1599, and 
afterwards by Pey/onel in 1727 ; 
but it is to M. Bernard Fuffieu, a 
French academician, and Mr. 
Ellis of London, that we owe de- 
cifive facts and a regular detail 
demonttrating, that corallines are 
ramified animals. Mr. Ellis has, 
in his natural hiftory of coralli- 
nes, parcelled them out into their 
feveral genera, by means of fixed 
and invariable characters obvious 
ia their appearance. 

Ray’s general hiftory of plants 
contains eighteen thoufand fix hun- 
dred and fifty-five {pecies and va- 
rieties. His method was follow- 
ed by Sir Hans Sloane, in his natu- 
ral hiftory of Jamaica ; by Petiver, 
in his Britifh herbal ; by Dillenius, 
in his fynopfis of Britifh plants ; 
and by Martyn, in his catalogue 
of plants that grow in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cambridge. 

Dr. Herman, profeflor of bota- 
ny at Leyden, was the firft who 
introduced into Holland a genu- 
ine fyftematick arrangement’ of 
plants from the part of fruétifica- 
ton. Morifon’s method had 


been left incomplete 5 and Ray’s, 
though perfeét from its firft ap- 
pearance, did not all at once at- 
tract the attention of the learned, 
and was indeed for many years 
ftudied chiefly in England, the 
native country of its author. 
Ray laboured under fome difad- 
vantages ; he was not a phy- 
fician, buta divine. The defects 
of Ray’s original method, and its 
impradicability, did not elude the 
obfervation of Dr. Herman. He 
had applied himfelf with unre- 
mitting ardour from his earlieft 
years to the ftudy of plants, had 
examined with attention every 
plan of arrangement, and had ac- 
tually undertaken a long and per- 
ilous expedition into India, with 
the fole view of promoting his 
favourite fcience. Herman ex- 
hibited fuch marks of unwearied 
diligence, that he alone, it is faid, 
reared twice as many plants in the 
garden at Leyden, as had been 
introduced by all his predeceflors, 
Bontius, Clutius, Pavius, Clufius, 
Vortius, Schuylius, and Syenus, 
put together, in the long fpace of 
a hundred and fifty years. Such 
a man merited the applaufe of the 
publick, and attained it. 

Dr. Herman’s method confilts 
of twenty-five claffes, which are 
founded upon the fize and dura- 
tion of plants; the prefence or ab- 
fence of the petals and calyx ; the 
number of capfules, cells, and na- 
ked feeds ; the fubftance of the 
leaves and fruit; the form and 
confiftence of the roots; the fitu- 
ation and difpofition of the flow- 
ers, leaves, and calyx, and figure 
of the fruit. ‘The method propo- 
fed by Herman excels all, which 
preceded it, in the uniformity of 
its claffical characters. 
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The famous Boerhaave, the glo- 
ry of the medical art, was ap- 
pointed profeflor of botany at 
Leyden in 1709. His method 
was a mixture of Ray’s, Her- 
man’s, and Tournefort’s. The 
fubmarine and imperfeét plants, 
which find no place in the fyftem 
of Herman, are borrowed by 
Boerhaave from Ray.  Boer- 
haave’s clafles are thirty-four in 
number, and fubdivide themfelves 
into an hundred and four feétions, 
which have for their characters 
the figure of the leaves, ftem, ca- 
lyx, petals, and feeds ; the num- 
ber of petals, feeds, and capfules ; 
the fubftance of the leaves ; the 
fituation of the flowers, and 
their difference in point of fex. 
By this method Boerhaave ar- 
ranged nearly fix thoufand plants, 
the produce of the botanical gar- 
den at Leyden, which he careful- 
ly fuperintended for the {pace of 
twenty years, and left to his fuc- 
ceflor Dr. Andrien Royen in a 
much more flourifhing ftate, than 
he had himfelf received it. 

Botanical writers were difpofed 
to walk in the track of their pre- 
deceflors. Few had fufficient cou- 
rage to venture upon an unbeaten 
path. Morifon followed Czfalpi- 
nus ; Ray improved upon Mor- 
ion ; Knaut abridged Ray ; 
Herman formed himfelf partly on 
Morifon, and partly on Ray ; and 
Boerhaave makes Herman his 
guide. Rivinus, a profeflor of 
phyfick and botany at Leipfic, 
was the firft, who in 1690, relin- 
quifhing the purfuit of affinities, 
and convinced of the infafficiency 
of the fruit, fet about a method, 
which fhould atone by its facility 
for the want of numerous rela- 
tions and natural families. A 


method purely artificial appeared 
to Rivinus the beft adapted for 
the purpofe of vegetable arrange~ 
ment. It refts uponthe equality 
and number of the petals ; a fyf 
tem no lefs admired for its fim- 
plicity, than for the regularity 
and uniformity of its plan. 

The method of Knaut, Ludwig, 
Pontedra, and Magnolus, will be 
prefented in our next number in 
the form of atable, together with 
feveral others from Czfalpinus to 
Linneus. 

The celebrity of Tourneforé re- 
quires that we fhould dwell a lit- 
tle on his hiftory and chara¢ter. 
Fofeph Pitton de Tournefort was 
born at Aix la Provence in 1656. 
He was educated in the Jefuits’ 
college in Aix, and like the great 
Boerhaave intended for a divine, 
but ltke that great man, quitted 
divinity for phyfick. In early 
life he was nearly as fond of anat- 
omy and chemiltry, as of botany. 
In 1679 he went to Montpelier, 
where he perfected himfelf in anat- 
omy and phyfick. ‘The botanick 
garden, eftablifhed in that city by 
Henry IV., rich as it was, could 
not fatisfy his unbounded curiof- 
ity. He ranfacked all the tracts 
of ground within more than ten 
leagues of Montpelier. ‘Then he 
explored the Pyrenean mountains, 
the Alps, and returned, examined 
the vegetables in Provence, Lan- 
guedoc, Dauphiné, and Catalo- 
nia. He travelled through Spain 
and Portugal. He took his de- 
gree of doétor in phyfick in 1698, 
when he publifhed his Hiffory of 
the plants, which grow about Paris, 
together with an account of their ufe 
in medicine. 

In the year 1700 Dr. Tourne- 
fort received an order from the 
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king to travel into Greece, Afia, 
and Africa, not only to difcover 
plants, but to make obfervations 
on natural hiftory in general, up- 
on ancient and modern geogra- 
phy, and even upon the cuftoms, 
religion, and commerce of the 
people. From this grand tour he 
brought home one thoufand three 
hundred and fixty-fix new {pecies 
of plants, moft of which ranged 
themfelves under one or other of 
the fix hundred feventy-three 
genera he had already eftablifh- 
ed, and for all the reft he had on- 
ly twenty-five genera to create, 
without being obliged to aug- 
ment the number of clafles. A 
circumftance, which fufficiently 
proves the advantage of a fyftem, 
to which fo many foreign and un- 
expected plants were eafily redu- 
cible. When Tournefort return- 
ed to Paris he thought of refum- 
ing the practice of phytfick, which 
he had facrificed to his botanick 
expedition ; but experience fhews 
us, fays his biographer, fee Hift. 
de TP Acad. des Sciences. An. 4708, 
that, in every thing depending on 
the tafte of the publick, efpecially 
affairs of this nature, delays are 
dangerous. Dr.Tournefort found 
it dificult to refume his practice. 
He was at the fame time profef- 
for of phyfick ; the functions of 
the academy employed fome of 
his time ; the arrangement of his 
memoirs ftill more of it. This 
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multiplicity of bufinefs affected his 
health, and, when in this uncome. 
fortable ftate, he accidentally re- 
ceived a blow on his breaft, which 
in a few months put an end to his 
active, ufeful, and honourable life, 
which happened in Dec. 1708. 

The fyftem of Tournefort is 
too extenfive and intricate to al- 
low us to give even an analyfis of 
it. We thall exhibit a mere out- 
line of his method, in a tabular 
form, in our next number ; and 
fhall only obferve here, that 
Tournefort furpaffed all his prede- 
ceffors in fupplying a clue to the 
immenfe labyrinth, which the 
vegetable kingdom exhibited to 
the aftonifhed botanift. He gave 
the firft complete regular ar- 
rangement, and cleared the way 
for one ftill greater than himfelf. 
For in 1735* rofe the fun of the 
botanick world, Linnaus, of 
whom we have already fpoken, 
and to whom we {hall frequently 
advert, as the fource of light and 
intelligence.+ 

* The firft tketch of Linnzus’s fyfs 
tem was publifhed in 1735, the laft edi- 
tion of the Sy/fema Vegetabilium in 1784 ; 
the Critica Botanica was publifhed im 
1737; the firft edition of the Genera 
Plantarum the fame year, and the laft in 
1764; the firft edition of the Species 


Plantarum in 1758, the fecond in 1762 
and 1763. 

+ We have compiled this hiftory of 
botany from the writings of Linnzus, 
from the hiftory of the French Acad. of 
Sciences, from Miln, and J. J. Rouffeau. 
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Tlic purpureis te€ia tofariis 

Omnis fragrat humus, calthaque pinguia 

Et molles violas et tenues crocos 

Fundit fonticulis uda fugacibusuu0.PRUDENTIUS. 


IRONY is a difficult rhetorical 


figure. It is feldom well fup- 


courfe. Burke, whofe mind was 
excurfive as light, and whofe 


ported through a long regular judgment was as mature, as his 
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fancy was prolifick, has fhown 
himielf unequal to the compofi- 
tion of an ironical eflay. He is 
known to have failed in his fhort 
treatife on natural fociety, though 
he was politely flattered in its be- 
ing afcribed to lord Bolingbroke. 
I Pelieve no one now reads it, ex- 
cept from mere curiofity ; regret, 
that Burke fhould have been the 
author, follows the perufal, and 
we are forced again to recollect 
the inequality of” intellectual pow - 
ers, evidenced in Euripides, Tul- 
ly, and Burke. 


I xnow not why fmoking a 
focial fegar fhould be feverely 
blamed. Valet audoritas doéiffi- 
morum hominum. Raleigh, Bar- 
tow, T. Warton, and Parr have 
fanétioned the ufe of tobacco, and 
the grave Dr.Johnfon had a high 
opinion of its fedative qualities. 
It foothes the labours of the Lap- 
land woodcutter, and relaxes the 
angry paflions of the Turkifh 
bafhaw. An Hindoo loves the 
pleafant fumes of his cheroot af 
ter his religious bathing in the 
Ganges, and mi Caballero Cafel- 
lano thinks that day a poor por- 
tion of a wretched exiftence, in 
which he has not enjoyed his fe- 
gar and fifa. Againft the theo- 
logical metaphor of king James, 
the differtation of fhilli-fhalli 
Rufh, and the pleafant lecture of 
the theoretical Waterhoufe, I con- 
fidently oppofe the fimilar prac- 
tice of widely diftant nations, and 
the authority of wit, virtue, and 
erudition. 

' Noruine can excufe the want 
of reétitude. No fituation in pri- 
vate life and no political dilemma 
ean jultify a-departure from 
Vol. I], No. 3. 5S 


moral principle. Virtue and hap. 
pinefs are infeparably conneéted ; 
they are like the heat and the light 
of the fun, always warming, en- 
lightening, and invigorating the 
habitations of man. If you can 
lay down in your bed each night, 
and according to the advice of 
Pythagoras review the tranfactions 
of the day, and find that your 
heart has been honeft and pure, 
where is the man under the cano- 
py of the fky, with whom you 
would change fituation? There 
is none. Rejoice then and be 
glad. Happinefs is always in 


your power, becaufe you can al- 


ways be virtuous. 

Ir you wifh to form your fon, 
or daughter, to gracefulnefs and 
virtue, let them read the Speéator 
and the Rambler, in which they 
will alfo difcover fome good poe 
try and much genuine criticifm. 

Every art and fcience has a 
peculiar phrafeology. The law- 
yer talks of avowries, formedons, 
demurrers, and certioraris ; a chem- 
ilt of muriate of foda, oxygenous 
gas, fepton, and hydrogene ; the 
metaphyfician aftonifhes us with 
occult forms, entities, and realities, 
effence and identity ; whuilfl the 
grave geometrician talks foberly 
of trapexiums, afymptotes and par- 
allelopipedons. My ogical tutor 
puzzled me and himfelf alfo in 
barbaras, fapefmos, coneretes, and 
negatives pregnant ; the next day I 
had to learn from the profetior 
of anatomy the ufes and proper- 
ties of what he called aorta, 
ganglion, diaphragm, duodenum, and 
os byoides ; and the merchant 
fhould not {mile at profeflional 
pedantry, for who invented #at- 
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tomries, agios, ufances, and hypoth- 
ecations ? 


ee 


Guiurtony is loathfome’ and 
immoral ; perhaps epicurifm is 
not. But exceflive attention to 
the palate is certainly dangerous ; 
it leads to many vices, it may oc- 
cafion various diforders; and 
furely it is rafh, unfkilful, and 
hazardous to approach the con- 
fines of vice. Who will venture 
to the edge of a precipice of tre- 
mendous depth ? Who can afcer- 
tain the neareft circle of fafe ap- 
proximation to an_ irrefiftible 
whirlpool ? Fly then from the 
pleafures of the table; give no 
ear to the charm of the epicure, 
charming ever fo fweetly ; turn 
trom the road, that leads to the 
houfe of feafting and drinking, 
for the wild ftorm is over your 
head, and the earthquake is burft- 
ing beneath you. 

SHENSTONE’s fhert obferva- 
tions on men and manners difcov- 
er a mind not unacquainted with 
the world. There is in them 
much good fenfe arifing from ex- 
perience, the mother of all ufeful 
knowledge ; and it is conveyed in 
io eafy, unembarrafied a ftyle, 
that one might think, that he was 
never in debt. The Rev. Mr. 
Graves of Claverion, who knew 
him well, ufed to fay, that John- 
fon’s notion of Shenftone’s con- 
tinual embarraffment from fheriffs 
and writs was not true; and as 
that venerable pedeflrian is now 
dead, we perhaps may anticipate 
{ome new and interefting notices 
from his papers refpecting the po- 
etick gardener of the Leafowes. 
According to Smith, to be out of 
dtbt is one of the three effentials 
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of human happinefs, but from the 
general opinion that prevails re- 
{pecting Shenftone, I am afraid 
that he feldom experienced this 
great and enviable blefling. From 
the epithet ‘ irritabile,”’ which 
Horace applies to the “ genus va- 
tum,’ I thould fufpe&, that the 
Roman bards were often haraffed 
by their creditors ; and they were 
probably not of a very different 
temper from their modern breth- 
ren, who, like Butler, Otway, 
Shenftone, and Goldimith, were 


eminent for poverty, peevifhnefs, 
and debt. 


Rexscron is the only balm foz 
a wounded {pirit. It is the only 
fure ftaff for the weary traveller 
through this wildernefs of mifery 
and fin. What an inexpreflible 
grace does it throw over the coun- 
tenance and attions of its fincere 
votaries ? It purifies, it adorns, 
it ennobles our nature. By it we 
are lifted far above the little con- 
fiderations of an exiftence, fhort as 
the winter twilight, and unim- 
portant as the faint vifion of a 
diftant ftar, We areled by its 
influence to contemplate “ the 
firft good, firft perfeé&, and firft 
fair’? ; and as without the aid 
of a telefcope the fhipwrecked 
failor could never difcern in the 
far-off horizon the veffel that is 
to bring him relief, but might 
abandon himfelf to defpair ; fo 
without religion, man’s views 
would be confined to a narrow 
circle of melancholy incidents and 
thoughts ; and he might refign 
his mind to the dreadful idea, that 
the earth was his only home, and 
that death was an eternal {leep. 
But now he foars in certainty to 
other worlds of endlefs duration, 
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where he fhall join his parents 
and his friends in the prefence of 
a common God. 

I xnow not if the commen- 
tators have well explained, 
6° Nuthook ! Nuthook ! you lie.’ 
2d part of Henry 4th, in Dol 
Tearfheet’s addrefs to the beadle. 
From a late “ critical review” I 
learn, that “ nutk-hut”’ in the lan- 
guage of the Bazeegurs or Nuts 
of Hinduftan fignifies £* rafcal’”’ 
or “blackguard”’; and that it 
was probably introduced into 
England by the gypfies, between 
whofe language and manners and 
thofe of the Nuts a confiderable 
fimilarity has been difcovered by 
Mr. Richardfon, as detailed in the 
«th vol. of the Afiatic Refearches. 
This is curious and interefting. 
Nothing efcaped the all-pervading 
mind of Shakefpeare. The chem- 
ift has melted every thing in his 
crucible....men, language, arts, 
gold, * wood, hay, and ftubble.” 
The enchanter had fomething 
better than Aladdin’slamp. He 
had the hoarinefs of the fage and 
the frenzy of the poet. He pier- 
ced into minutenefs with a glafs. 
He grafped extenfion at will, and 
remains undifputed fovereign in 
the regions of intelledt. 


Mr. Wilberforce has 6btained 
fome celebrity from his religious 
publication ; the do@rine shee 
ever confidered as too Calviniftick, 
and does not therefore perfectly 
fuit the liberality of Englifh di- 
vines. I do not mean to difcufs 
the orthodoxy, or expedience of 
his fentiments. He may be an 
excellent theologian ; he certainly 
is a moft miferable parliamentary 
orator. His figure is awkward 


and his flature fmall. He dreffes 
very negligently, and looks more 
like a petty journeyman tailor, 
than a dignified reprefentative of 
a Britifh parliament. He loves 
to hear himfelf talk ; but unfor- 
tunately his hearers are not much 
pleafed with him, and therefore 
his long preaching affords an op- 
portunity to take a lounge in the 
lobby, or a dith of tea in the cof- 
fee room. Sometimes he is not 
treated thus indifferently well ; 
when the orator is tedious, as he 
often is, the members begin to 
fcrape and {neeze and hum gent- 
ly, and blow their nofes, and 
though Wilberforce fays, “ I have 
nearly done,” and though the 
f{peaker calls, “* order in the houfe, 
order at the bar, order in the 
gallery,”’ yet the noifes ftill con- 
tinue; the low voice of the hon- 
ourable member is fcarcely dif- 
tinguifhable ; his diminutive, lean 
figure wriggles about ; he twits 
his old hat ; he fays, “ Mr. Speak- 
er,” and fits down mortified and 
impotently revengeful. Mr. Pitt’s 
tall form then rifes in majefty ; 
the houfe is mute as a church at 
midnight ; the oration commen- 
ces in fimplicity, continues in a 
regular flow, increafes in dignity, 
grandeur, and force, concludes 
with mighty energy and irrefifti- 
ble effeét ; his friends are aftonith- 
ed, and his foes are confounded. 


A curious dialogue might 
be compofed between Homer 
and Shakefpeare in Elyfium, as 
to comparative fuperiority in the 
opinions of mankind. Homer 
fhould allege, that Alexander 
placed his Iliad in the moft pre- 
cious cafket of Darius ; and 
Shakefpeare might declare, that 
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Englith virtuofos have given more 
for a mere play-bill of his age, in 
hopes of important difcovery con- 
cerning him, than European lit- 
¢erati have given for a “ princeps 
editio” of the Grecian bard. 

No complaint is more common 
among young men, who pretend 
to be learned, than that general 
female converfation is very in- 
fipid, becaufe it principally turns 
upon weather, walking, fafhions, 
vifits,; company, and other chit- 
chat. The charge is very ridicu- 
lous. Trifles compofe the fre- 
quent bufinefs of human life. 
“« Little things are great to little 
man.”’ Politicians and ftatefmen 
may alter laws and conftitutions; 
but the inferiour arrangements of 
human life, the common incidents 
of domeftick economy, the ten 
thoufand things of a pleafant day 
fpent in fafhionable fociety, are 
important and immutable. The 
gentleman who can agreeably 
talk on all thefe minute actions 
and evanefcent circumftances, is 
more enviable than the {fcholar 
who difcourfes about books and 
algebra. The former has filver 
and current money, with which 
he may buy oranges, nuts, and 
playthings for his boys and girls; 
the other has mines of gold in 
barren places, which nabody 
Wants or caresfor, © 


‘ Tue Greek {cholar fhould have 
in his library Bos’ Ellipfes, Vige- 
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rus de Idiotifmis, and Hooge 
veen’s Doétrina Particularum, 
Every Englifh Cantabrigian pores 
over the two firft ; and the latter 
work, by a learned Dutchman, 
fometimes perplexes the ftudent, 
and aftonifhes the proficient. 
The Port Royal Greek Gram- 
mar and Scapula’s Lexicon are 
abfolutely neceffary for him, who 
digs deep into the mine. Gib- 
bon for fome time had only He- 
deric’s Lexicon, but he gladly re- 
figned it, when he was prefented 
with Conftantine’s ; yet this is 
not generally efteemed fo good 
as that of Scapula, and both are 
inferiour to the wonderful The- 
faurus of Henry Stephens. 

Tue winter is gone and the 
pleafant {pring has _ returned. 
Now is the time to walk in the 
tender fields, or by the river fide 
in dry places. In a warm day at 
this feafon J like to pierce into 
the middle of a wood; to hear 
the fouth wind gently ftir the old 
dry leaves ; and liften to the large 
ground fly, as he buzzes round 
his winter’s hole. ‘This is to me 
better, than noife and the fong 
and the midnight dance. Ilenvy 
not the gay daughters of pleafure. 
I love the fcenesof nature, the frefh 
fmell of morning, and on a high 
hill the diftant founds of village 
labour. If then I have a good 
confcience within, and Cowper in 
my hand, what to me are riches, 
honours, compliments, and fame ? 


Sa 








THURSDAY LECTURE. No. 4. 


From the Bofion Weekly Magazine, Vol. I. No. 14, 
1 Cok. xv. 53. Thir mortal wuft put on Which feverely exercifes the mind 


immortality. 


of every rational believer. To 


THIS to be fure is a very ex- be told, that the body of man, 


‘traordinary propofition, and one 


which is fuftained by food, grows. 





LETTERS TO LEINWHA. 


to perfection, decays, dies, and 
corruptslike that of other animals, 
will hereafter be refufcitated and 
made a glorious and incorrupti- 
ble body, is a doctrine fo contra- 
rious to prefent obfervation, that 
the deift immediately rejects it. 
But the marks of authenticity and 
truth which it bears convict him 
of extreme temerity. At leaft it 
merits a rigorous examination. 
Of all the proofs, and there are 
feveral, which are brought to its 
fupport, the weightieft and bright- 
eft is the refurrection of Chritt. 

his argument, which is manag- 
ed with great force in the context, 
lies in a fmall compafs, and is 
eafily apprehended. It is prin- 
cipally contained between the 
twelfth and twentieth verfes, and 
the fum of it is this. If there 
fhall be no refurreétion of the vir- 
tuous, whence the refurrection of 
Jefus Chrift ? If Jefus Chrift did 
not rife from the dead, your faith 
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in the gofpel is vain. If your 
faith in the gofpel is vain, we 
apoftles are of all men the great- 
eft liars, and of all liars the great. 
eft fools. For what do we gain 
by our falfe teftimony and abiurd 
doctrine ? Mocking, feourgings, 
bonds, and imprifonment! In de- 
fence of this fyftem of folly and 
fanaticifm, our lives are every mo- 
ment in jeopardy ; and we have 
too many reafons to believe, that 
a firm adherence to our caufe, and 
on this we are determined, will 
finally fubject us to the fhame, ag- 
onies, and death of our Matter. 
No, chriftians. Our cruel fuffer- 
ings and {till more horrid expeé- 
ations prove the truth of our ¢e/- 
timony, which proves the truth of 
the go/pel, which involves the re- 
ality of Chrif?s refurredion, which 
proves the poflibility and certainty 
of yours, and is the deep and im- 
moveable foundation of your 
heavenly hopes. 
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TEACHER OF MORALITY IN THE RECESSES OF LATINGUIN, FROM A WAN-~ 


DERER IN 


THE faireft hopes of man are 
blafled ina moment, and when 
he fancies himfelf fecure, at the 
yery fummit of felicity, he is moft 
in danger of being hurled from 
the enjoyment. While I yet 
write, a peftilence defolates the 
city ; and thoufands are {wept 
into eternity unpaid of their laft 
honours! Death, who outitrips 
the fleeting feet of Fear, feems 
impatient of Time, and the on- 
ly confolation left to the affli@- 
ed, is the certainty of following 
thofe whom he has taken away. 
It would harrow up thy heart, 
Leinwha, fon of Tii-fo-vang, to 


THE 


WEST. 


behold the excefs of grief in 
thofe, whofe minds are not difci, 
plined by philofophy, and who 
feem in their firft paroxifm to 
forget, that death is the belt gift 
from heaven to man. 

As all communication with 
you will be now awhile cut off, 
and the avenues to the city clofed 
to-morrow, I am about to retire 
into the country ; and await the 
return of health and tranquil, 
lity. 

Ses ! May that bleffing, of 
which this land is deprived, never. 
be wanting to the friend of my 
bofom, 








ARGENIS. 


ARGENIS: 


A ROMANCE, FROM THE LATIN OF BARCLAY. 
Continued from Vol. I. p. 26. 


AFTER this perufal of the 
countenance of his new friend, 
Poliarchus amufed himfelf with 
ebferving the pallid countenance, 
and difordered hair of the lady, 
and gaily inquired, whether fhe 
had failen among Satyrs. ‘ Do 
not imagine,” fhe anfwered with a 
carelefs {mile, “ that this diforder 
was the effect of diftration. Ter- 
rour at your danger made me 
heedlefs of my path through the 
foreft, and the oppofing boughs 
unloofed the clafp of my hair. 
Retire however, without indulg- 
ing im converiation, to my villa, 
happily not far diftant, and re- 
pofe yourfelves after the danger 
of the fea, and the fatigue of the 
combat.” 
grateful to be refufed, and after 
collecting their fervants, they took 
the path which the lady pointed 
out. 

Poliarchus and his friend pof- 
feffed thofe kindred minds whjch 
at once banifh referve ; he there- 
fore readily anfwered to his in- 
quiries, ** that he had left the 
royal encampment in the morn- 
ing for Agrigentum, and had 
overtaken this lady returning from 
a vilit to the daughter of the 
king. While the attendants were 
carelefsly wandering in the forelt, 
tili he was left almoft alone with 
the lady, he was fuddenly attack- 
ed by five ruffans. Happily 
however,’’ faid he, “ I was at firft 
their only object, and Timoclea’s 
alarm being communicated to her 
horfe, fhe was carried by a moft 
aufpicious accident to a friend 
koth courteous and brave. Ani- 
wnated by the danger, and two 


The propolal was too. 


flight wounds, which were given 
me before I was on my guard, I 
difabled two of the robbers, and 
the remainder fled with a timidity 
as difgraceful, as their attack was 
unmanly.” 

While engaged in this conver- 
fation, they arrived at the villa of 
the lady, elevated on an eminence 
near the banks of the Himefa. 
Around one fide of the manfion 
wound the flow current of the 
river, and on the other appeared 


thick-woven arborets, and flowers 
Imbordered on each bank,* 





while the eye was delighted with 
the extended profpe@ of the 
courfe of the river, the fpreading 
plains, the foreft, and the diftant 
hills. The ample and regular 
economy difplayed the charaéter 
of the lady, whofe fpotlefs honour 
after the deceafe of her hufband 
added Iufire to her anceftry. The 
rapid approach of night compel: 
led them to accept the hofpitable 
offer of invitation of the lady to 
remain till morning. While fup- 
per was preparing, Poliarchus 
bathed his wounds in diluted vin- 
egar, and foftened their irritation 
with oil mingled with the flowers 
of the Acyfon. This fimple and 
unbought remedy was far more 
fecure, than to confide to the 
mercenary {kill of a phyfician, 
who often receives an iniquitous 





* I fhall be forgiven the anachronifm 
of making Barclay quote Milton, when 
it is feen what a charming tranflation 
thefe lines are of arbufiis inter fe impli« 
catis &F lentato wimine mifcentibus nexus, 
the delightfully claflical expreflion ef 
the original. 








ARGENIS~ 


yeward for retarding the efforts 
of nature.t 

When they had reclined on the 
couch at fupper, Timoclea by 
delicate approaches inquired the 
name and country of her guelt, 
and whether accident or defign 
had brought him to the ifland. 
He was, he anfwered, a native of 
Africa ; but that thofe, who had 
a right to exact obedience, requir- 
ed him to conceal his real name 
under that of Archombrotus. 
That he had direéted his courfe 
to Sicily from defign, attracted 
by the celebrity of the court of 
the king. ‘Timoclea and Poliar- 
chus looked on each other with 
aftonifhment to hear, that with 
fuch bloom of complexion, he 
was from Africa, and remarked 
with furprize, that he had neither 
the thick and protuberant lips 
nor the dark and hollow eyes, 
which diftinguifh its natives. 

After the banquet was remov- 
ed, and they had retired to reft, 
Archombrotus defired-his friend 
to inform him from what caufe 
Sicily was infefted with robbers, 
who was Lycogenes from whofe 
camp he fappofed they had iffu- 
ed, and what was the ftate of the 
kingdom in all its relations. As 
they were now alone, Poliarchus 
anfwered thefe inquiries without 
referve. ‘It is the tendency of 
fome qualities” faid he, *‘in them- 
felves virtuous, to degenerate in- 
to faults, or rather fuch qualities 





+ It feems to have been the univerfal 
topick of merriment and fatire to the 
wits of this and the fucceeding ages to 
laugh at the difciples of Hygeia. Yet, 
however unjuft may be fuch indifcrim- 
inate fatire, he muft be moft copioufly 
befprinkled with “Cimmerian dew,” who 
does net enjoy the poignancy of Le 
Sage, aud the vivacious fallies of Moliere, 
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take the colouring of virtue or 
vice from accident and fituation. 
Meleander, of whom you mult 
have heard, holds the fceptre of 
Sicily by unqueftioned right; a 
man of molt gentle affections ; 
but fo ignorant of the difpofitions 
of mankind, as to give indifcrimi- 
nate confidence to others, expe¢t- 
ing from his own goodnefs to re- 
ceive in return equal confidence 
and truth. Perhaps too unmin- 
gled profperity has been to him 
a fource of misfortune. For at 
the ae of his reign, the 
peaceful pofleflion of unlimited 
power impaired his control of 
his paflions, made him indulge 
in the common and almoft venial 
vices of princes, and without de- 
{troying his reverence to virtue, 
leffened his feverity to vice. He 
yielded to an immoderate paflion 
for hunting, in which he diffipa- 
ted the year. He formed his 
friendthips without judgment and 
cherifhed them with ardour, lav- 
ifhed his revenues on the unwor- 
thy, and weary with the cares of 
government, committed it to the 
profligate. I wifh, my friend, I 
could be filent on this fubject ; but 
it is better you fhould hear thefe 
things from the candour of a 
friend, than that they fhould 
reach you enlarged by rumour 
and diftorted by enmity. For 
enemies feize with eagernefs on 
every failing, and give it falfe 
and darkened fhades. 


Such are the caufes of the mis- 
fortunes of our amiable monarch. 
The envy and ambition of Lyco- 
genes has {welled every fault, 
and hung with malignant delight 
over everyerrour. The haughty 
conf{cioufnefs of royal anceftry 
makes hum uawilling to move ia 
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a fubordinate fphere. He is 
equally energetick in his defigns 
and actions, and though from ex- 
quifite artifice of gentle demean- 
our to the populace, yet, where 
he may difplay himfelf with fafe- 
ty he is a man of unequalled fe- 
focity, perfidy, and pride. He 
éafily infinuated himfelf into the 
confidence of a man of Melean- 
der’s unfufpicious virtue, and 


while the king was diffolved oti 
the bofom of pleature, he diftrib- 
uted the revenues and divided 
the offices of Rate among his 
retainers.* 


* The portrait of Meleander is drawn 
with amafter’s pencil. ‘The reader will 
perhaps enjoy thele characters better, 
when he is informed that Meleander js 2 
fictitious name for Henry Ill. of France, 
aud Lycogenes for the houfe of Guife. 


s7k, 

Osstrvinc ina late number of 
the Anthology fome interelting 
coincidences in the cuftoms of na- 
tions widely feparated from each 
other, I take the liberty of offering 
a fimilar communication ; by the 
infertion of which you will oblige, 

A CONSTANT READER, 

Men in eaftern nations are ex- 
tremely jealous of their fuperior- 
ity over the female fex ; and hence 
it is that a man feldom conde- 
fcends to eat with his wife. It is 
her bufinefs to ferve her hufband 
at table, with all the care and al- 
fiduity of afervant ; nor does fhe 
find herfelf at liberty to fit down 
to a meal until he has done. He 
never defires her opinion, or deigns 
to converfe with her on the fub- 
ject of family affairs. Hefeldom 
affigns her a tafk which may not 
be performed without ftirring a- 
broad, nor any bufinefs abroad, 
but what may be performed under 
her veil. Women in every con- 
dition of life are fubje&ed to thefe 
regulations, and their time is em- 
ployed with their children and 
houfehold affairs, which, howev- 
er, from their plain and fimple 
manners, require little applica- 
tion. I was ftruck with the great 
fimilarity I difcovered in this 
point between the manners of the 


To the Editor of the Anthology. 


American favages and thofe of 
the Arabs, as well as other Afi- 
atick tribes ; a refemblance very 
furprifing, when we confider the 
great diltance the Arab and A- 
Merican are removed from each 
other. In America the favage 
charges himfelf with nothing but 
his gun, while his wife follows be- 
hind him, loaded with every ar- 
ticle of family baggage. In Afia 
itis the fame. The favage en- 
tertains no converiation with his 
wife, nor does fhe prefume to be 
prefent at any of his parties. The 
fame are the manners of Syria, 
and indeed of the Afiatick conti- 
neht in general. In the Biffayan 
ifles, and among the Marratta 
tribes, as well as in America, the 
fields of Indian corn are culitvated 
by the womenalone. The Arab 
mounts his afs, and leaves his wife 
with a large bundle on her head, 
to travel on foot. The favage 
fits at his eafe in his canoe, while 
his wife labours at the oar with- 
out complaint. It appears very 
remarkable, that two people in- 
habiting oppofite hemifpheres of 
the globe, and wholly unacquaint- 


ed, fhould fo ftrongly refemble 
each other. , 


Travels round the world, in the years 
1767-68-69-70 71, by ALDe Pages 
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TO MEDICUS. : 


SIR, 


YOU fupport the opinion of 
your author in oppofition to the 
‘* dodrine of latent and fenfible,” i. e. 
latent and fenfible caloric, or 
combined and free caloric, or la- 
tent and fenfible heat: thefe terms 
have been employed promifcu- 
-oufly. Let us inveftigate this 
matter. 

About the year 1760 the illuf- 
trious Dr. Black made the difcov- 
ery of the intimate combination 
of heat, or caloric, with certain 
fubftances, having previoufly ac- 
quired a high reputation by dem- 
on{trating the exiftence and prop- 
erties of fixed air. ‘Thefe two 
difcoveries, fays his biographer, 
“ fixed air, and combined heat, 
gave the incitement, pointed out 
the road, and furnifhed the chief 
helps for purfuing the improve- 
ments, which have fince been 
made in this interefting branch of 
chemiliry”? (pneumatic chemif- 
try). ‘The truth of thefe remarks 
is confirmed by the great impor- 
tance the French chemifts gave 
to thofe difcoveries, and the ufe 
they made of them in the experi- 
ments on gazeous fubftances, by, 
which they-fubverted the phlogif- 
tick theory. | 

Lavojfier therefore commences 
his * elements of chemiltry” with 
an explanation of the combina- 
tions of heat or caloric. ‘ This 
“¢ fubftance,” fays he, “ being the 
caufe of heat, or, in other words, 
the fenfation we call warmth be- 
ing caufed by the accumulation of 
this fubftance, we cannot in ftrié 
language diftinguifh it by the 
term heat ; becaufe the fame name 
would then, very improperly, ex- 

Vol. IJ. No. 2. T 


prefs both caufe and effea.”’* 
“ Wherefore we have diftin- 
guifhed the caufe of heat, or 
that exquifitely elaftick fluid 
which produces it, by the term 
CALORIC.” 

“ Free caloric is that which is 
not combined in any manner. with 
any other body.” 

“© Combined caloric is that which 
is fixed in bodies by affinity or 
elective attraction, fo as to form 
part of the fubftance of the body, 
even part of its folidity.” 

“ Senfible heat is only the effe& 
produced upon our fentient, or- 
gans by the motion or paflage of 
caloric difengaged from the fur- 
rounding bodies.” 

Thus clearly ‘and decidedly 
diftinguifhing between heat, as a 
fenfation, and heat, as a caufe, 
he alfo fhows how heat or caloric 
may enter into and combine with 
bodies ; and that it does fo, when- 


* In common language the word heat 
is ufed to exprefs a fenfation, and alfo 
to exprefs the caufe of that fenfation.— 
According to Johnfon, heat is 1. The 
fenfation, caufed by the approach or 
touch of fire. 2. The caufe of the fen< 
fation of burning. This produces a 
confufion, which is apt to miflead uare- 
flecting perfons, who often miftake the 
effect for the caufe. Though cuftom 
has hitherto authorized this double 
meaning of the word, it would be bet- 
ter to confine it to the fignification of 
one only of thefe ideas. In my humble 
opinion, the Reviewers would have done 
well to give their affiftance and authori- 
ty to lay afide a term univerfally confid- 
ered improper in the double applica- 
tion, and inftead of it have adopted the 
word caloric, and combined caloric. ‘The 
mifufe of the word, however, does not in 
the leaft affect the great dofrine of la- 
tent or combined caloric. 
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ever a folid changes to a liquid, 
or a liquid to a vapour. - That 
on the other hand, when a vapour 
is condenfed, forming a liquid, 
and a liquid condented, forming 

afolid, calorie is difengaged and 
communicated to furrounding 
bodies. ‘Fhus, water freezing 
gives out caloric ; on melting, 
and on being converted to vapour, 
it abforbs caloric. When froma 
vapour it becomes ‘water, and 
from water is frozen to ice, then 
it yields the caloric taken up be- 
fore. On thefe fimple principles 
were made a multitude of exper- 
iments, by the French andGerman 
chemiits ; and Layoifier perhaps 
thought, that their labours with 
his own had = eftablifhed the doc- 
trine of the Englifh philofophers 
beyond the reach of {ceptiti/m. 
Indeed there does not now appear 
in oppofition to it a fingle name 
of any note on the other fide the 
Atlantick. 

How frail are the proudeft 
fabricks of human induttry and 
ingenuity ! How often do we 
behold works, raifed by the inde- 
fatigable toil of years, vanifh ina 
moment before the vivid corruf- 
cations of genius! A philofo- 
pher has arifen in this weftern 
hemifphere, who, fpurning the 
bafe fhackles of experiment and 
fa&, has vaulted at once to the 
highett pinnacle of wifdom, and 
thehed, in vengeance, levels the 
works of flow, plodding affiduity 
by a dath of his pen. To 
Medicus is due the honour of 
overthrowing thofe fhort-lighted 
literati. ‘ What though,” fays 
this writer, “ many philofophers, 
and the whole body of modern 
chemifts agree in the doctrine of 
Jatent and fenfible, Is there an 


MEDICUSs 


abfurdity in philofophy, medicine; 
religion, or politicks, which au- 
thorities have not fupported ? 
Your lamentations, Sir, if fincere, 
are foolifh., Heat is a fenfation, 
and fenfation is never latent ; it is 
always fenfible. If there be la- 
tent and fenfible heat, why not 
latent and fentible found, latent 
and fentible light, latent and fenfi- 
ble pain ? Latent heat is in plain 
words cold heat, and fentible heat 
is in plain words hot heat.”’* Then 
triumphantly he concludes, “This 
is the doctrine fo much contended 
for.’ Unfortunate Biack, Ir- 
win,Crawtford,Cavendilh, Scheele, 
Lavoifier, and Prieftley, could 
you for a moment rife from the 
grave, how foon would ye again 
ihrink to your dark habitations 
and * hide your diminifhed heads’ 
from the detecting frown ef our 
philofopher ! 

Having paid a juft tribufe to 
your merit, I {hall proceed in the 
difcuffion of thofe points on which 
we do not accord. ‘The abforp- 
tion of oxygen into the lungs: has 
generally been believed by the 
followers of the pneumato-chem- 
ical doctrine of refpiration ; and 
feems to be credited by the’ Re- 





* Some creeping fupporter of the old 
doctrine might fay, that Medicus had 

made no diftinction, and perhaps known 
of none, between heat, the fenfation, and 
the igneous fluid, which produces that fen- 
fation ; that he had confidered the term 
heat, as having been employed only to 
convey the idea of a fenfation, and 
founded his arguments on that view of 
the matter ; thus creating and attrib- 
uting to his antagonifts the abfurdity, 
which nobody thought of before, of con- 
fidering heat, the fenfation, and heat 
combined, or latent caloric, to be the 
fame thing. But fuch matter-of-fact 


. objections as thefe are unworthy the at- 


tention of exalted — 
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viewers in that number, which 
has excited your ire. You there- 
fore appear to have thought it 
neceflary to fet this important ob- 
jection afide. As, according to 
the difcourle, carbon and hydro- 
gen mutt pafs through the coats 
of the lungs to be.extricated from 
the blood, the Review queftions 
“ why carbon and _ hydrogen 
fhould pafs out more eafily, than 
oxygen can pafs in’? You fay, 
« The anfwer is, becaufe the car- 
bon and hydrogen in the veflels 
of the lungs are not in an aeriform 
{tate ; the oxygen in{fpired is.””— 
Your anfwer is futile ; for the 
oxygen gas in the lungs is decom- 
pofed before it is abiorbed, and 
reduced to the fame ftate as the 
carbon and hydrogen exift in, 
within the veffels. 

The abforption of oxygen is not 
a circumftance abiolutely necefla- 
ry to the exiftence of the pneu- 
mato-chemical theory.* Yetthere 
are fuch facts to prove it does take 
place, that I confefs it will feem 
to me probable, until you offer 
fome {tronger objection, than that 





* The ingenious Dr. Spalding of Portf- 
mouth, in a very neat differtation on ani- 
mal heat, read at Cambridge, gives the 
following theory: “ Refpiration there- 
fore appears to be but combuftion in a 
lefs degree, in which atmofpherick air is 
decompofed in its paflage through the 
lungs, is robbed of its vital principle, ca- 
loric of the oxygen, which is combined 
with the blood, and with it diffufed 
through every and the minuteft part of 
the fy{tem, fpreading its genial warmth 
and animating every fibre, till in the 
capillary veffels it is exchanged for hy- 
drogen and azote, where the blood parts 
with its fcarlet hue for a dark Modena 
red ; furcharged with thefe new proper- 
ties it returns to the lungs, where they 
are difpofed of, and a new routine com- 
Fences.” Vid. inaug. differtation p. 22, 
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“the oxygen infpired is in an 
aeriform {tate.” 

Dr. Goodwin’s experiments on 
this fubject are well known. By 
inflating the lungs of a living dog, 
he found, that the blood im the 
trunks of the pulmonary veins was 
florid, whilft that in the trunks of 
the arteries was black ; and that, 
when this. action was fufpended, 
that of the veins was alfo black. 

Prieftley, to whom we are in- 
debted for the firft accurate ideas 
on this fubjeét, obferved that dark 
venous bleod expofed to oxygen 
gas fuddenly acquired a florid 
colour. Dr. Goodwin, repeating 
his experiments, introduced a 
quantity of veneus blood into a 
glafs receiver filled with vital air 
(oxygen gas), and inverted it 
over quickfilver. It immediately 
became florid, and the mercury 
afcended in the receiver ; proving, 
that oxygen had been abforbed by 
the blood. This was confirmed 
by another experiment, in which 
he found the blood became heav- 
ier by this abforption. 

Girtanner received, in a bottle 
of azotic gas, fome arterial blood 
from the carotid artery of a fheep. 
It foon affumed the dark colour 
of venous blood, and on opening it 
the next day, the azotic was found 
mixed with oxygen gas, fo that an 
animal could live in it, and acan- 
dle burnt in it for two miuutes. 

Arterial blood was received 
into a bottle, full of nitrous gas. 
The blood aflumed a green co- 
lour upon its furface; a fmall 
quantity ‘of green ferum fepara- 
ted ; and the day after, on open- 
ing the bottle, the vapour of ni- 
trous acid was difcovered. The 
nitrous gas therefore muft have 
acquired oxygen from the blood. 
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_ Girtanner injected nitrous gas 
into the jugular ofadog., When 
it came, in the courfe of circula- 
tion, to the lungs, nitrous acid 
was formed. 

Many other experiments he 
made to the fame effeét. In one 
he proved decifively, that . the 
florid colour of arterial blood was 
not produced by the lofs of its 
carbon and hydrogen. For he 
injected oxygen gas into the jugu- 
Jar of a dog, and found, that it 
rendered the blood in the right 
ventricle florid, though that blood 
had not parted with any thing. 

Thefe are fome of the experi- 
ments in favour of the opinion, 
that oxygen is abforbed by the 
blood in the pulmonary veffels. 
i leave to you and the learned to 

ecide, whether they are invali- 


' LETTER FROM CONSTANCE, 


dated by your objection, that * the 
oxygen infpired is in an aeriform 
ftate.”’ 

In the the laft fentence of the 
paragraph, above referred to, you 
aflert that, “ through the whole 
of the paragraph from which this 
queftion is taken, there is confu- 
fion and mifreprefentaion.” I 
have carefully compared it with 
the difcourfe, and I believe every 
one, who examines candidly, will 
agree with me in declaring it per- 
fectly clear, and perfectly accu- 
rate. Your affertion therefore 
deferves to be confidered as the 
offspring of an unjuft and childifh 
petulance, or elfe the * confufion 
and mifreprefentation” exifted in 
your over-heated brain. 

Puiro-Lavorsier. 


The following letter from a female correfpondent feems defigned as a compliment 


to the preface of our firft volume, which accompanied the Antholo 


gy for De- 


cember laft. We regret that our engagements forbade us to give it an earlier 


To the Editor of the Monthly Anthology. 


anfertion. 


IN fympathy with the publick 
feelings we give you our private 
gratulations on the adoption of a 
being, whofe rights to parental 
tendernefs you have fo wifely le- 
gitimatized, and whofe promife 
infpires you with fo much cour- 
age. Far from taxing you with 
prefumption, we honour your 
compailionate difpofition. We 
love to follow with you his future 
fteps, and in fond fpeculation be- 
hold his hoary head crowned 
with wifdom. But, when we 
trace him through his Methufelah- 
ian years, we cannot but trem- 
ble at the viciflitudes he will ex- 
perience from revolutions in man- 
ners, icience, and politicks. Yes, 
the child of generous fenfibilities 


may hecome hard-hearted and 
churlifh in the vale of age; and 
the polifhed youth, who now 
decks the majefty of truth with 
the flowers of literature, may be- 
come, through commerce with a 
corrupted world, a fanatical {cio- 
lift, and a pander of defpotifm. 
Amidft the defolation of man.- 
nets and principles, which were 
the delight and boaft of happier 
times, he may hereafter recal the 
feltive fcenes of juvenility, when 
he attended balls, routs, and 
theatrical amufements ; but will 
it be with the returning love of 
publick freedom and focial felici- 
ty? In fupporting his varieties of 
chara¢ter, will he not have for- 
gotten the gentle courtefies of 
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life, and retained the corrofive 
remembrance merely of difap- 
pointed ambition ? 

It is painful, Mr. Editor, to in- 
dulge thefe gloomy apprehen- 
fions ; yet I cannot but exprefs 
a fear, left theological fentiments 
are to hold only a fubordinate 
rank in the education of your 
ward. [It is true, in a character 
fo neceffarily mixed, and formed 
by various contributions of chari- 
ty, we cannot expect to fee fea- 
tures the moft nicely defined. 
After all the ornaments of learn- 
ing, fentiment, and tafte, with 
which his fofterfather has furnifh- 
ed him, our ftranger appears to 
be no other, than a citizen of this 
lower world, expofed to fome of 
its moft mortifying hardfhips, 
and, like the firt inhabitants of 
Eden, to death itfelf. Nor 
fhould fuch a calamity be lament- 
edas untimely or fingular. Con- 
cerning moft of the works of our 
fathers, we may afk, ‘“* Where are 
they ?? And how many libraries 
of the ancients have perifhed for- 
ever ! 

The only character fuperiour 
to innovation and death was 
drawn by the hand of St. Paul. 
In that are combined the fineft 
polifh of courteous manners, with 
the bravery of a warriour and 
the zealofa martyr. But his ed- 
ucation is of an extraordinary 
fort, and his habits formed by a 
new and peculiar procefs. His 
body is nailed to acrofs; his 
fenfes are mortified ; his paflions 
are under a perpetual tutorage ; 
or, in the bold language of inipi- 
ration, he is dead; dead toa world 


of vanity, delufion, and fin. He 
pafies, it is true, through courts 
and feminaries; but it is not in 
them he receives the rudiments of 
his education, or the form and 
complexion of his charaéter. 
Strange as it may feem, he de- 
rives his birth and inftruétions 
from a world invifible and incor- 
ruptible. Thence he borrows 
his maxims of conduct, and there 
he is incorporated into the privi- 
leges of a being wholly fpiritual, 
fublime, and immortal. In him 
we behold a hero, who not mere- 
ly bleeds and dies, but who, until 
long habits have quelled the mu- 
tinies of paflion and fublimated 
his defires, fuffers a conftant mar- 
tyrdom. Ifhe is prepared for 
conflids, it is with “ the prepara- 
tions of the gofpel ;” if fhielded 
for combat, it is with the unfeen 
“‘ breaftplate of righteoufnefs and 
faith ;? and if he1s crowned and 
already partaking of the great- 
nefs of his election, itis with * the 
hope of falvation.” Iam fketch- 
ing the portrait of no imaginary 
being. J have inmy minda real 
perfon. Itis he who is happy 
in a dungeon, becaufe the father 
of lights illumes it with his fup- 
port and promifes. It is the exe 
ile who, forced to take the wings 
of the morning and fly to the ut- 
termoft parts of the earth, yet 
clings with confidence and joy ta 
an omniprefent hand. It is, in 
fhort, he who feels himfelf re- 
fpectable amidft the obloquies of 
the crowd, rich amidft Joffes, 
profperous in ficknefs, and living 
in death. ConsTANCE, 
BX#CHR, Jan. 25, 1805. 
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THE SOLDIERS. 


THE SOLDIERS : 


A BRITISH TALE. 


Continued from p. 82. 


Roporrno’s fervant, whofe mind was 
not fo much the flave of fuperftition as 
the foldier’s, obferved, through the half- 
opened door, that his mafter had chang- 
ed his drefs, and was partaking of the 
refrefhment on the table;....this drove 
the tale of his companion from his mind, 
and with his perfuafion, aided by the 
cheering warmth of the fire, the foldier 
followed his example, and charged his 
clothes; comfort animated his ‘{pirits, 
fuperftition weakened, and with fharp- 
ened appetites they eat the offered re- 
paft, and foon loft their fears and fatigue 
in fleep round the fire, which the ne- 
gro fupplied with frefh fuel as often as it 
needed. 

The mind of Rodolpho was too much 
engaged to fleep; the repulfive manner 
of the folitary, while he performed fuch 
acts of kindnefs, was an inconfiftency 
that engaged his reflections: fear never 
impels a generous mind to cordiality, 
thought our foldier; his countenance 
was unmoved at the fight of us, our bay- 
onets, our mufkets ; his authoritative 
tone, and frigid look had nothing in it 
that implied difmay; his conduct feems 
more the refult of defperation ; he has 
fled fociety; he is perhaps difgufted 
with his fpecies ; life is not the object 
of his care; to take it from him would 
only rid him of what he values not: he 
has therefore given way to the urbanity 
of his nature, which events may have 
rendered obfcure, though not er adicated, 
and relieves thofe whom chance may 
cait within his influence regardlefs of 
the event. 

Thefe reflections feryed only to irri- 
tate the curiofity of Rodolpho; he 
longed to fee the female whofe harmo- 
nious voice gave harmony to the tem- 
peft, and created fuch an intereft in his 
feclings ; to hear why a man whofe ad- 
drefs and appearance betrayed natural 
politenefs had chofen fo complete a re- 
tirement abftracted from fociety: yet 
he could not refolve to commence a con- 
verfation with his hoft by afking quef- 
tions; it would be breaking a focial law 
which directs us, as far as our powers 
will admit, to return the kindnefs we 
receive ; and to fome characters, a com- 
pliance with therr humour is the moft 


acceptable return we can offer. We are 
more flattered by an allowance for our 
failings, than by applaufe for our virtues, 

Rodolpho confidered the determined 
taciturnity of the reclufe indicative of 
his humour, and remained filent, often 
looking at him, who kept his eyes fixed 
on the fire, except when he caft a mo- 
mentary glance at our foldier :....his head 
was uncovered, his countenance had an 
expreflion of fternnefs, that feemed lefs 
the effect of nature than events ; for 
fometimes his contracted brow would 
relax, his features expand, to an appear 
ance of candour, and then a figh, indica- 
tive of forrow, would heave his breaft. 

They had fat a confiderable time fi- 
lent ; Rodolpho took out his watch j.... 
“ It is nine o'clock,” faid he ; the excla- 
mation was involuntary,the reclufe ftart- 
ed, and caft his eyes on our foldier ; 
their eyes met....there was fomething fo 
forrowful and impreflive in thofe of the 
folitary, that diffolved the quick fufcep- 
tibility of Rodolpho into a tear ; the re- 
clufe kept his eye fixed on it as it fellon 
the watch. 

The contending feelings that paffed 
in rapid fucceflion through his counte- 
nance and which feemed by his heaving 
breaft to be labouring for utterance... 
the overflowing fenfibility which ap- 
peared in that of Rodolpho.....the filence 
of the f{cene, that was only interrupted 
by the ruftling of the branches of the 
trees that furrounded the cottage, railed 
the feelings of Rodolpho to their full 
compafs. 

The reclufe was evidently agitated, 
fome tears fell, and he appeared to be 
on the point of giving freedom to his la- 
bouring breaft, when a voice, that, to 
the ears of Rodolpho, gave an idea of fe- 
raphick {weetnefs and affection, exclaim- 
ed, “My dear uncle, what is the matter ? 
why do you weep ?” and ees the. 
form of a female, light as goflamer, 
fprang acrofs the room, fell on his neck, 
breathing refponfive fichs. 

Rodolpho rofe from his feat, and 
made an involuntary exclamation of fur- 
prife; but a moment's reflection told 
him, to interrupt by inquiry, or to at- 
tempt confolation, would not be an act 
of kindnefs. 
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‘The fou! whofe fenfibilities have been 
long fuppreffed feels a fenfation of ex- 
treme relief, when nature meliorates the 
nerves that were become rigid; he fat 
down in filence viewing the female, who, 
in foft whifpers, was comforting the re- 
clufe :....duriag her tender attentions, he 
often kifled and prefled her to his bofom. 

The intellect of Rodolpho was ledg- 
edin hiseyeandear. ‘The female, while 
foothing her uncle, did not notice him ; 
but fhe exhibited a face and form calcu- 
lated to warm the frigid breaft of an an- 
chorite. ‘l’o nature fhe owed all; her 
drefs was in the fimple ftyle of a peafant, 
diftinguifhed ont by a peculiar neat- 
nefs ;....her hair flowed in all the luxuri- 
ance of nature; her employment gave 
an intereft to her figure fenfibly felt by 
Rodolpho. 

Is there in nature a contemplation 
more enchanting to the mind, that can 
appreciate the {weet, the tender cordial- 
ities of life, than youth confoling the 
afflicted? What a magick influence does 
it caft over the character of a female 
when we view her {moothing the pillar 
of age or ficknefs, or endeavouring to 
cheer the defponding mind with the 
bright colours of youthful hope ; the 
confolation of young and uncorrupted 
hearts have an harmony all their own to 
the ear of age. Nature fpeaks in their 
voice, cheers and gently flopes their 
paffage to the grave. And believe me, 
fair ones, to the eye of virtue it adorns 
you more than the gayeft habit, and will 
yield more exquifite delight on reflec- 
tion, when the parent, the friend,or the 
{tranger is departed, that the moft refin- 
ed fcene of fenfual enjoyment. 

The reclufe gently difengaged himfelf 
from the embrace of the young woman, 
and faid, “ Antonia, take a chair and fit 
near me ;”....Rodolpho made an effort to 
place a feat, but her light and rapid 
movement anteceded his ; fhe obferved 
it, and, fmiling, acknowledged the find- 
nefs of his intention....fhe fearcely knew 
the meaning of the word ‘ polite,’ that 
flides fo fmoothly off the tongue of pol- 
ifhed females, without fpringing from 
the heart. Untutored nature {poke in 
her voice, whofe politene/s is a difpofition 
to be pleafed and pleafe. 

The folitary recovered his feattered 
{pirits, and fixing his eyes (that had loft 
all the fternnefs which before animated 


them) on our foldier, thus actlreffed him. 
ww The referve of my manner, that ill 
accords with the hofpitality due toa 
{tranger, may have imprefled you with 
an unfavourable idea of my heart, and 
the agitation of {pirits you have witnef- 
fed, given an appearance of weaknefs 
to my mind, that the frigid philofopher 
affects to defpife.” 

“ Whilft in the enjoyment of the 
comforts you have difpenfed to me, a 
{tranger,” replied Rodolpho, “ I fhould 
not merit their experience, if I felt any 
other fentiment than gratitude. I ama 
{tranger, a barrier to your judging un- 
favourably of me, and the fame barrier 
prevents my thinking of the agitation I 
have witnetled (the caufe of which Iam 
ignorant), with any other feeling than 
regret, fearing its removal may be be- 
yond my power.” 

“It is,” replied the reclufe; “ my 
language (vanity is dead in my heart) is 
not, I feel, in unifon with the ruftiek 
fimplicity of my dwelling and appear- 
ance; all to you feems enveloped in 
myftery; amyftery, that it may be your 
duty as a foldier, in thefe times of 
bloody warfare to unfold, when every 
man that is unarmed 1s efteemed an en- 
emy to the country to which he be- 
longs. I am of xo country; I was a 
citizen of the world; I am now a being, 
whofe boundary is a defert :” the re- 
clufe paufed, memory feemed to have 
no pleafures for him. 

Rodolpho was filent; every fenti- 
ment he could have uttered would have 
feemed cold and intrufive. Antonia 
fpoke not, but the mantling blufl of her 
cheek, the tendernefs of her eye, that 
floated in liquid amber, told her partici- 
pation in the feelings of her uncle. 

Fifteen years only had Antonia been 
a being of this world, frefh and 
blooming as the rofe of the wildernefs 
where flie grew was hef countenance $ 
pure as the lily of the valley was her 
mind ; nature was all alive in her heart ; 
vivacious and tender. With the lark 
fhe offered her morning orifons to the 
God of day, and chaunted with the 
lonely Philomel her evening thanks to 
the fame beneficent Being ; after that, 
her moft lively fenfation was love for her 
uncle. Her form and manner perfoni- 
fied the idea of an Arcadian, beautiful 
and artlefs. (To be continued} 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


POETRY. 


ORIGINAL. 


DOMINUS PROVIDEBIT. 


NEMO Deum vano confidens invocat 
ore ; 
Et bene ceeleftes dextera fancta colit, 
Sic AsprAuAM fidei fubuixus robore 
quondam 
Prefentis fenfit numina magna Dei. 
Juffus erat natum facras mactare per 
aras, 
Matris delicias, deliciafque patris 
Quas non concepit trifti fub pectore 
curas ; 
Turbavit magnus territa corda dolor. 
Magnus amor fobolis, reverentia magna 
Jehove 
Ambiguum mentis tunc habuére fe- 
nem, 
Heu guid agat genitor! fobolis num 
pluris amorem, 
Quam fummi faciat jufla verenda Dei ? 
Non ita; divinz mandata capeilere 
vocis, 
Mentis opus fanctz credidit efle pium, 
Surgit et auriti fuccingens corpus afelli, 
Luftra per obfcurum devia carpit 
iter. 
Mons erat,infigni florum veftitus amictu, 
Campus in aerio vertice planus erat ; 
Quo fimul ac ventum eft, fundamina 
collocat are ; 
Ponit et arfuris arida ligna focis. 
Victima cum defit, Pater optime, filius 
infit, 
Quis gladii tibi, quis fomitis ufus erit ? 
Excipit hic genitor; Domino pravila 
potenti 
Concidet, et laudem victima grata 
feret. 
Dixit ; et impofitum nodis ligat infu- 
per are, 
Armaque clam trepida ftringit acuta 
manu. 
Quid cenfes animi tunc forte fuifle pa- 
renti ? 
Jam {pes m puero parva falutis erat. 
fntonat excelfo cum magnus ab xthere 
clamor ; 
Parce, pater, foboli, fic volo, parce 
tua. 


Nec mora:-vervecem nudo Deus obji- 
cit enfi ; 
Maétato peragit quo pia facra fenex. 
Tum nunquam Domini fidentes gratia 
linquit ; 
Fluctibus at mediis auxihator adeft. 
Quid tecum, Fortuna, mihi, tua projice 
tela, 
En rebus DOMINUS providet ipfé 
meis ? 
Providet ipfe mez viteDeus atque faluti; 
ile meus Dontinus, fit Deus ille-meus: 
L. 
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SPRING. 


Nuns pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus 
ither 
Conjugis in gremium late defcendit, 
Virg. Georg. II. 


Tue merry pipe, the dance, the paf- 
t'rel lay, 
The Panphe fas and laughter-moving 
jet, 
That whil’d the hour away, 
Beneath the humble roof ; 
And many a ruftick fport and rude 
conceit 
To cheat dull winter of his iron fway ; 
Diffus’d o’er hill and green, 
Now welcome Spring’s return. 


The burthen’d zephyr ona its bofom 
bears 
The bloflom’s perfume and the wood- 
jJand fong, 
Or, while along the lawn, 
Or mead, or lengthen'd dale, 
Through bending lilies as it winds its 
way, 
Shrill Echo rouzes from her fylvan cells 
And wakes a mingled found, 
And joins the general jey. 


Oh gleeful Spring! our groves and 
plains for thee 
With woods and vales their richefl 
livery wear ; 
And o’er yon’ eaftern hill, 
Refracted by the beams 
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From dewy tears difperfing vapours 
fhed, 
See where the bright triumphal arch 
is rear’d, 
Bedeck’d with fprightlieft hues, 
To greet thy lov’d approach. 


Now, while the fwain afcends his moun- 
tain fide 
‘To trace the orient blufhes of the mern, 
Or mark the purple gleam 
O’erhang his weftern bed ; 
Charm’d by the fimple fong and {miling 
{cene 
Let thine own breath his bofom then 
in{pire, 
When gazing on thy charms 
To blefs the fource of Spring. 


Oft let me wander, when departing day 
Juft ferves to guide my vagrant feet 
along, 
Near yonder mountain's brow, 
Or through its vale beneath, 
And mark the lowly cot, the diftant 
{pire, 
The tinkling bell, or fhepherd’s fimple 
horn ; 
Till Evening’s dufky car 
Slow circle o’er the plain. 


Then, when the unfeen wanderer wakes 
the lyre 
To fgunds harmonious, fweet as infinite, 
All but the breeze be {ftill, 
And Silence’ felf attend, 
Till from the eaftern wave, that owns 
her charms, 
The radiant Queen of Night, ferene and 
mild, 
Lights the fair landfeape round 
With counterfeited day. 


And now, while penfive as I {tray befide 
The ftream, that woos her image to its 
breatft, 
The fylvan chauntrefs claims 
Awhile my liftning ear. 
And oft her plaintive ditty has beguil’d 
To melancholy mufing ; till the dews, 
Soft ftealing, warn’d me home 
To dream it o’er again. 


Thus, gentle Spring, with thee the 
laughing year,. 

The loves, and graces, and the hours, 
are led ; 
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And, while the feafons roll, 
We hail thy genial fway. 
&. 


CER 
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SONG. 
Tune Hollow Drum” 


Wuewn the bufy toil of day is done, 
When beneath the mountain finks the 
Soft and fair [fun, 
The vernal air, 
And Echo anfwers merrily ; 
When I move 
To meet my love 
My bounding heart beats cheerily. 


When the yellow moon-beams light 
the vale, 
When the bird of forrow tells her tale, 
Sad and low 
The warbl’d wo 
Sounds thro’ the wild woods drearily, 
Then breathe I 
The tender figh, 
While beats my heart lefs cheerily. 
&. 


SELECTED. 
THE CHURCH PORCH. 


CONTINUED. 


AFFECT in things about thee cleanli- 
nefle, 
That all may gladly board thee, as a 
flowre. 
Slovens take up their ftock of noifom- 
nefle 
Beforehand, and anticipate their laft 
houre. 
Let thy mindes fweetnefs have his 
operation 
Upon thy body, clothes, and habi- 
tation. 


In almes regard thy means, and others 
merit. 

Think heav’n a better bargain then to 
give 

Onely thy fingle market-money for it ° 

Joyn hands with God to make a map 
to live. 

Give to all fomething; to a gocd 

poore man, 
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Till thou change names, and be where 
he began. 


Man is God’s image ; but a poor man is 

Chrift’s ftamp to boot: both images 
regard, 

God reckons for him, counts the fa- 
vour his : 

Write, So much giv’n to God ; thou fhalt 
be heard. 


Let thy almes go before, and keep 
heav’ns gate 


Open for thee; or both may come 
too late. 


Reftore to God his due intithe and time: 
A tithe purloin’d cankers the whole 


eftate. 
Sundayes obferve : think, when the bells 
do chime, 
"Tis angels mufick ; therefore come not 
late. 
God then deals blefiings: If a king 
did fo, 


Who would not hafle, nay give, to fee 
the fhow. 


Twice on the day his due is underftood ; 
For all the week fo oft thy food he 
gave thee. 
Thy cheer is mended ; bate not of the 
food, 
Becaufe ‘tis better, and perhaps may 
fave thee. 
Thwart not th’ Almighty God: O be 
rot croile. 
Faft when thou wilt ; but then ’tis 
gain, not loffe. 


Though private prayer be a brave de- 
figne, 
Yet publick hath more promifes, more 
love : 
And love’s a weight to hearts, to eyes a 
ligne. 
We all are but cold fuitours; let us 
move 
Where it is warmeft. Leave thy fix 
and feven ; 
Pray with the moft ; for where moft 
pray, is heay’n. 


When once thy foot enters the church, 
be bare. 

God is more there then thou ; for thou 
art there 


Onely by his permiflion, Then beware, 
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And make thyfelf ail reverence and feary 
Kneeling ne’re f{poil’d filk ftocking : 
‘quit thy. ftate. ) 
All equall are within the churches 
gate. 


Refort to fermons, but to prayers moft: 
Praying’s the end of preaching. O be 


dreft ; 

Stay not for th’ other pin: why, thou 
haft loft 

A joy for it worth worlds. Thus hell 
doth jeft 


Away thy bleflings, and extreamly 
ftout thee, 

Thy clothes being fat, but thy foul 
loofe about thee. 


In time of fervice feal up both thine 
eyes, 
And fend them to thine heart; that 
{pying finne, 
They may weep out the ftains by them 
did rife : 
Thofe doores being fhut, all by the eare 
comes in. 
Who marks in church-time others 
fymmetrie, 
Makes all their beautie his defor- 
mitie. 


Eet vain or bufie thoughts have there 
no part: 

Pring not thy plough, thy plots, thy 
pleafures thither. 

Chrift pure’d his temple ; fo muft thou 
thy heart. 

All worldly thoughts are but theeves 
meet torether 

To couzen thee. Look to thy ac- 

tions well : 


For churches are either our heav’n or 
hell. 


Judge not the preacher ; for he is thy 
Judge : 
If thou miflike him, thou conceiv’ft him 
not. 
God calleth preaching folly. Do not 
grudge 
To pick out treafures from an earthen 
ot. 
The vont fpeak fomething good: if 
all want fenfe, 
God takes a text, and preacheth pa- 
ticnce. 


To be continued, 
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ARTICLE 17, 


A Treatife on the Law of Infurance. 
In four books. I. Of marine in- 
furances. II. Of bottomry and 
refpondentia. IIL, Of infurance 
upon lives. IV. Of infurance 
againft fire. By Samuel Mar- 
JSoall, ferjeant at law. Firft A- 
merican, from the Englifh edition ; 
two volumes in one.  Bofton, 
printed by Manning & Loring 
for Daniel Johnfon, of Port- 
land. 1805. 


‘Lue works of the ancient 
writers on the law fo much a- 
bound in technical terms, and are 
fo much broken by the repetition 
of quaint maxims, that though 
they may roufe the attention, they 
will never fafcinate the love of 
the ftudent. But thofe writers 
were the original mafters of the 
profeffion, and from their produc- 
tions, as from living fountains, we 
may draw copious and healthful 
{treams of legalicience. It muft 
be confeffed, that the principal 
excellence of a treatife on the law 
will forever confift in the fidelity 
with which the author reports the 
principles and decifions, which 
belong to his fubje@. If he has 
with laborious refearch fought for 
truth, if he has difcovered what 
was before unknown, or illuftra- 
ted what was before imperfettly 
underftood, he will by his work 
have rendered an acceptable fer- 
vice to {cience, although it fhould 
be deficient in the charms of elo- 


quence. Formerly it was fuppo- 
fed, that the dry and abftract fub- 
jects of the law were incapable of 
the graces of diction: but who 
has read Sir William Blackftone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land, or the Effay on the Law of 
Bailments, by Sir William Jones, 
and will not confefs, that they 
will be read both with profit and 
delight by the lover of refined 
and elegant compofition? To 
gy intereft to fuch fubjeéts is, to 
e fure, a difficult tafk : but 
fuccefs in one inftance proves the 
capacity of the fubject to receive 
the impreflion of elegance ; and 
therefore, in future, the writer of 
law reports, the commentator on 
{tatutes, and even the harmlefs 
lexicographer of the profeflion, 
muft not feel themfelves freed by 
heir fubject from an obfervance 
of the ordinary rules of criticifm. 
The ftyle of this elementary 
work is clear, nervous, and ele- 
gant. ‘The author fees things in 
their native forms, and defcribes 
them with admirable facility, and 
with juft difcrimination. But 
willing that our readers fhould, 
by their own diligence and ob- 
fervation, form their opinion of 
the treatife, we fhall proceed to 
ftate, that the author treats, 1ft, 
of marine infurances, including 
the fubject of bottomry and re- 
fpondentia ; 2d, of infurances up- 
on lives ; and, 3d, of infurances 
againft loffes by fire. The firft 
chapter is intended as an intro: 
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duétion to the work, and contains 
an hiftorical fketch of the origin 
and progrefs of this fpecies of 
contract. Its origin, like the firft 
beginnings of all the arts, is in- 
volved in much obfcurity. Whe- 
ther it was known to the ancients, 
or whether it was invented by the 
Jews on their banifhment from 


' France in the twelfth century, are 


gueitions of curiofity, and admit 
of much difpute. This author 
has avoided perplexing himfelf 
with the controverfy, and confid- 
ering infurance as the attendant 
of commerce, and as flowing 
from its neceflities, he undertakes 
“to trace the progrefs of com- 
merce, till it attained that height 
which rendered infurance necef- 
fary to its further advance- 
ment.”’ 

The Pheenicians, the Carthagin- 
ians,and the Greek ftates, * carri- 
ed on foreign commerce to an ex- 
tent which would have rendered it 
a fubject of infurance, had this con- 
tract been already in ufe among 
them. But it feems extremely 
probable, that their maritime 
commerce was never of fuflicient 
magnitude, nor fufficiently peril- 
ous, to oblige them to refort to 
infurance as a means of enabling 
private adventurers to carry it 
on.”’ 

The Romans were a nation of 
warriours, and being devoted to 
the acquifition of military glory, 
they naturally defpifed the arts 
of peace. It fhould excite in us 
therefore no furprife, that the 
pages of their claflick writers con- 
tain no term defcriptive of a con- 
tract, the protetrefs of an infe- 
riour art, which was carried on 
by their flaves and by the freed- 
men of the great. 
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To the modern nations of Eu- 
rope, and to thofe events, which 
tended to revive learning and 
civilization, muft we look for the 
caufe of the revival of commerce. 
Wealth being the principal fource 
of national power, its acquifition 
by peaceable and honeft arts be- 
came an obje& of the ftudy of 
ftatefmen, and the honours, which 
were formerly conferred exclu- 
fively on the foldier, now began to 
be fhared by the merchant. 


During the dark ages which fucceed- 
ed the fall of the Roman empire, down 
to the twelfth century, all was Gothick 
barbarilm in the weft of Europe. Sci- 
ence, literature, commerce, were things 
unknown, or wholly neglected. Many 
caufes at length contributed to revive 
the fpirit of commerce, and renew the 
intercourfe between nations. 

The crufades, about the clofe of the 
eleventh century, opened a vaft com- 
munication between Europe and the 
Eaft. Conftantinople, the capital of 
the Eaftern or Greek empire, had ef- 
caped the ravages of the northern bar- 
barians who had overthrown that of the 
Welt. It was ftill a great and commer- 
cial city, where the elegances of polifh- 
ed life yet remained ; and this became 
the place of general rendezvous for the 
chriftian armies on their way to Palef- 
tine, or on their return from thence, 
And though the object of thefe expe- 
ditions was conqueft, and not commerce, 
and though the iflue of them proved un- 
fortunate to thefe romantick and infatu- 
ated warriors, their commercial effects 
were beneficial and permanent. The 
crufaders brought back with them a 
tafte for the refinements and luxuries of 
the Eaft ; and this foon created a de- 
mand, which could only be fupplied 
by an extenfive commerce with thofe 

arts. 

The clofe of the holy war was follow- 
ed by the invention of the mariner’s 
compafs, or at leaft its introduction into 
Europe, about the year 1260, This, 
with the confequent improvements 10 
navigation, opened a wide field for mar- 
itime enterprife, 
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The feudal fyftem which had been 
eftablifhed in all the weftern parts of 
Europe by the northern conquerors, 
had, about this time, attained its greateft 
height, and the overgrown power of the 
nobles, its natural concomitant, while it 
held the great body of the people in fla- 
very, controlled or gave law, even to 
the fovereign himfelf. To create fome 
power that might counterbalance that 
of thefe potent vaflals, it became the 
policy of the monarchs of Europe to 
erect communities or corporations in 
the confiderable towns, with exclu- 
five jurifdiction, and privileges which 
might protect the inhabitants from fer- 
vitude, or dependence upon the neigh- 
bouring barons, or any other than the 
fovereign himfelf. This expedient was 
firft adopted by Lewis the Grofs, about 
the beginning of the twelfth century ; 
and though an ancient French author 
calls it a new and wicked device to pro- 
cure liberty to flaves, and encourage 
them to fhake off the dominion of their 
mafters, yet the effects of this meafure 
foon juftified the policy by which it was 
dictated. The towns became the afy- 
jum of the opprefled, the acquifition of 
liberty produced a fpirit of induftry ; 
and commerce foon began to eftablith 
an intercourfe between different nations. 

The free ftates of Italy, which arofe 
out of the ruins of the weftern empire, 
fought, by the arts of peace, to raife 
themfelves to that eminence, which 
others had obtained by arms and con- 
qgueft. During the 19th and 13th cen- 
turies, the commerce of Europe was al- 
moft entirely in the hands of thefe 
Ktalians, more generally known in thofe 
ages by the name of Lombards, of 
whom companies or factories fettled 
themfelves in almo{t every ftate in Eu- 
rope, where they became the only con- 
fiderable merchants and bankers, and in 
thofe times rivalled even the Jews them- 
felves in the arts of ufury. One of 
thefe companies fettled in London, 
from whom Lombard-ftreet, in that cap- 
ital, took its name. ‘The rival repub- 
hicks of Venice and Genoa, at this time, 
took the lead in commercial adventure. 
They brought the rich productions of 
India at firft by a northern circuit, 
through the Cafpian Sea to Aftracan, 
and from thence by the Black Sea to 
Furope. The Venetians afterwards,hav- 
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ing obtained permiffion from the Pope 
to trade with the infidels, and from the 
Calif of Egypt, the liberty of trading on 
the coafts of Egypt and Aflyria, opened 
a more direct communication with In- 
dia, the trade of which they now whol- 
ly engrofled, and continued the moft 
powerful maritime ftate in Europe, till 
the Portuguefe doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1497, and eftablifhed an 
uninterrupted communication by fea, 
between Europe and the Eaft-Indies. 


Mr. Marfhall then ftates the 
extreme probability, that infur- 
ance came into ufe in Italy about 
the end ofthe 13th century ; and 
that after the advantages attend- 
ing it came to be underftood, it 
was thence tranfplanted into moft 
of the countries, where the Lom- 
bards had eftablifhed their trad- 
ing companies. He then traces 
the progrefs of commerce among 
the cities in the north of Europe, 
which aflociated together for their 
mutual defence, and extended 
their wealth and their political 
importance under the aufpices of 
the Hanteatick confederacy. 

The Lombards continued to 
engrofs the carrying trade with 
England, notwithitanding the 
pariiamentary attempts in the 
times of Edward III. and Rich- 
ard II, to encourage the Englifh 
navigation, and in oppofition to 
the jealoufy and remonftrances 
of the Commons. But 


It may be recollected alfo, that Eng~ 
land, from the time of the conqueft, 
down tothe time of Henry VII. was 
almoft con{tantly engaged in foreign or 
domeftick wars. ‘The arts of peace 
were, during that time, exiled, as it 
were, from thts country, and fo remain- 
ed, until they found in the comparative 
tranquillity of the reign of that cautious 
prince,a degree of protection, under 
which they began to acquire {ome por- 
tion of ftrength and ftability. 

‘Two great events alfo, ‘which hap- 
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pened in this reign, gave to the reviving 
{pirit of commerce, a new and extraor- 
dinary impulfe. While the Portuguefe 
were creeping along the coaft of Africa, 
and flowly and cautioufly exploring a 
paflage by fea to India by the eaft, Co- 
lumbus conceived the project of failing 
thither by the weft, and in the attempt 
difcovered the Weft Indies, and the vatt 
continent of America, in the year 1492, 
The Portuguefe ftill perfevered, and, in 
the year 1497, achieved their great de- 
fign. Vafques de Gama doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and opened a paf- 
fage by fea to India, China, and Japan. 
Europe now emerged out of that dark- 
nefs,in which fhe had been involved 
from the fubverfion of the Roman em- 
pire. The arts awoke from a flumber 
of 12 centuries. So vaft a field for for- 
eign difcovery and commercial enter- 
prife was now opened to the view of the 
maritime {tates of Europe, that the thirft 
of military glory, fo long predominant, 
{oon gave place to the avidity of wealth, 
and a paflion for adventure in the new- 
ly difcovered regions. Colonization 
followed, and the Englifh foon formed 
valuable fettlements in the Eaft and 
Weft Indies, and on the continent of 
America. 


Having traced the growth of 
commerce and the correfponding 
improvement in the marine law, 
the author proceeds to confider 
that branch both of the law of 
merchants and of the marine law, 


which is denominated the law of 


infurance, and which was borrow- 
ed by the Englifh from the Lom- 
bards. This law is to be found 
‘¢in the marine law and in the 
cultom of merchants, which may 
be collected 1ft, from the ordi- 
nances of different commercial 
ftates; 2d, from the treatifes of 
learned authors on the fubject of 
infurance ; and 3d, from judicial 
decifions in this country, and 
others profefling to follow the ge- 
neral marine law and the law of 
merchants.”’ 
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INSURANCE. 





This author has in a fatisfatto- 
ry manner difcuffed in his fecond 
chapter, the queftion on the legal- 
ity of infurances on the property 
of the enemies of the ftate in time 
of war. On the policy of fuch 
contratt, political writers, as well 
as judges among commercial 
{tates, have differed in opinion. 
Bynkerfhoek, the eminent Dutch 
jurift, condemns fuch infurances, 
as contrary both to law and to 
good policy. He fays, that while 
they do moft certainly extend the 
commerce of the enemy, it re- 
mains extremely queftionable, 
whether from fuch cuftom more 
gain than lofs will refult to the 
infurers, and therefore he con- 
cludes, ** quod quia hoftibus eft 
utile, et fere redundat in noftram 
necem, omni ratione prohibendum 
eft.’ Queit. Jur. Pub. 1. 1.c. 21. 

In France, fuch mfurance is 
unlawful. Valin, who wrote a 
learned commentary on the cele- 
brated ordinance of the marine 
of Louis XIV. in reference ta 
the conduct of the Englifh, who 
conilantly in the courie of the 
war, which was terminated by 
the peace of Paris, in 1763, 
infured French fhips and cargoes, 
whether deftined for France, or for 
her colonies, or to the ports of her 
allies, or to neutral ports, obferves, 
‘“‘ that it is true, this did not pre- 
vent our fhips when taken, being 
declared good prize; but the 
confequence was, that one part of 
that nation reftored to us, by the 
effect of infurance, what the oth- 
er took from us by the rights of 
Wwar.’’ 

The practice of infuring the 
property of the enemies of the 
ftate, in time of war, arofe in 
England, rather from a notion of 
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policy and expedience, than from 
any principle of law. Lord 
Mansfield thought, that fuch in- 
furances were, in point of law, 
void ; but he confidered that the 
law of England was, in this re- 
{pect, impolitick and unwife, and 
therefore in trials on policies on 
enemy’s property, he did all in 

is power to prevent, what he 
confidered fo difhonourable a de- 
fence being made. 

However grateful it is to our 
indolence, to recline on the au- 
thority of precedents, more efpe- 
cially when they are fortified by 
great names; yet it muft ever be 
recollected, that judicial decifions 
are the fentiments but of men, 
and that there may be incorpor- 
ated in them a portion of human 
errour. A lawyer is bound to 
examine the foundation of folemn 
judicial decifions, and likewife 
the fimple opinions of eminent 
judges ; and when he finds that 
they were not originally fupport- 
ed by good reafon, or that their 
authority has been weakened or 
overthrown by time, he ought 
with modefty, but with firmnefs, 
to {tate the refult of his invefti- 
gation. Inthe long lift of judges, 
who have adorned Weftmintter 
Hall, no name is more renowned 
and venerable, both at home and 
abroad, than that of lord Manf- 
field. But ftill we heartily ap- 
prove of the following obferva- 
tions of Mr. Marfhall on the fen- 
timent and conduét of that judge 
on the above fubjedt. 


_ From this ftatement of the learned 
judge, (Sir Dudley Ryder) it is evident 
that he himfelf doubted, at leaft, of the 
legality of infurances on enemy’s prop- 
erty, and that the opinion which he fo 
’nxioufly fought,and which lord Mani- 


field fo ftudioufly withheld, was, that, ia 
print of law, te were void ; but that 
he thought the law of England was, in 
this refpect impolitick and unwife.—En- 
tertaining this opinion, it was certainl 
competent to him and Sir Dudley Ryder, 
as members of parliament, to argue againft 
the policy of the law, when the queftion 
was agitated there, whether thefe infu- 
rances fhould be reftrained by an ex- 
prefs ftatute or not; becauie every 
member of parliament has an undoubt- 
ed right to callin queftion the wifdom, 
or the policy, of any rule of law, when 
he oppofes the pafling of a bill which is 
meant to enforce the obfervance of it. 
But to avow or infinuate, that it might, 
in any cafe, be proper for a judge to 
prevent a party from availing himfelf of 
an indifputable principle of law, in @ 
court of juftice, upon the ground of fome 
notion of fancied policy or expedience, 
isa new doétrine in Weftminfter Hall, 
and has a direct tendency to render all 
law vague and uncertain. A rule of 
law once eftablifhed, ought to remain 
the fame till it be annulled by the legif- 
Jature, which alone has the power to 
decide on the policy or expedience of 
repealing laws, or fuffering them to re- 
main in force. What politicians call 
expedience, often depends on momen- 
tary conjunctures, and is frequently 
nothing more than the fine-fpun {pecu- 
lations of vifionary theorifts, or the fug- 
geftions of party and faction. If expe- 
dience, therefore, fhould ever be fet up 
as a foundation for the judgments in 
Weftminfter-Hall, the neceflary confe- 
quence muft be, that as different men 
muft often entertain different notions of 
expedience, that which to-day would 
be deemed law in one court, might be 
thought contrary to law to-morrow in 
another,or even in the fame court. In- 
deed the learned judge himfelf has giv- 
en us an inftance of this ; for he fays, 
that in the prefent ear, he thinks the 
infurance of enemy’s property would not 
be expedient, and yet he informs us, that 
lord Mansfield was of opinion that it was 
for the intereft of the country, in his 
time, to encourage fuch infurances. 


The third chapter is occupied 
“ on the fubject matter of marine 
infurances.’”? No contract of in. 
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furance is valid, which is intended 
to protect rifks, which are un- 
dertaken contrary to law. Be- 
caufe an engagement to do what 
is unlawful, is not a contract, and 
can raife no obligation. In the 
words of Mr. Park, at the conclu- 
fion of his twelfth chapter, “ ail 
infurances upon a voyage gener- 
ally prohibited by law, fuch as to 
an enemy’s garrifon, or upona 
voyage directly contrary to an 
expreis act of parliament, or to 
royal proclamation in time of 
war, are abfolutely null and 
void.” Syflem of the Law of 
Marine Infurances, p. 243. 

By the law of England, an in- 
furance on a contraband trade is 
Ulegal, notwithftanding the na- 
ture of the trade was known to 
the infurer at the formation of the 
contract. At the trial, the infur- 
er may avail himfelf of this ob- 
jection. This privilege does not 
proceed from any dilpofition to 
favour him in preference to the 
infured, but from the general pol- 
icy of the law, which will not 
lend its aid to a man, “ who 
founds his caufe of action upon 
an immoral or an illegal aé.”’ 
Roccus confiders, that the infur- 
er is not in fuch cafe difcharged, 
unlefs he has had no notice of 
the illegality of the trade. But 
Bynkerfhoek holds, that the con- 
tract is void, even if in the policy. 
it were {tated, that the goods were 
contraband. In fuch cafes, the 
performance of the contract de- 
pends on the mere will of the 
parties ; and “ quod mere volun- 
tatis eft in judicio defendi nequit.” 

Whether a trade prohibited by 
the laws of one country, may be 
the fubjeét of a legal infurance in 
another, is confidered in this 


chapter ; and on this queftio# 
there has been much difference of 
opinion amongft writers on in- 
furance. Valin infilts, that an 
infurance on goods prohibited by 
the laws of another ftate, is valid, 

provided that the infurer was ap- 
prifed of the contraband nature 
of the goods. According to E- 
merigon, goods may be iniured in 
France, which are contraband on- 
ly with refpecét to foreign coun- 
tries, provided they are not fo by 
the laws of France. But Pothier, 
who was fwayed by a morality 
much more pure and elevated, 
combats this opinion, and infifts, 
that to carry on an illicit com- 
Merce in a foreign country, and 
to engage the fubjects of that 
country to aflift in fo doing, is 
againft good faith, and confe- 
quently, a contract made to fav- 
our or protect this commerce is 
peculiarly unlawful, and can raife 
no obligation.” 

But the law of England in this 
refpect pays no regard to the re- 
venue laws of other countries. 
On the authority of lord Manf- 
field, in the cafe of Lever vs. 
Fletcher at N. P. after Hil. 1780. 
Park, 237, if an infurer has with 
full knowledge of the faét, infur- 
ed a {muggling trade with anoth- 
er ftate, it is a fair contraét be- 
tween the parties. 

In further confidering the fub- 
ject matter of the contract of in- 
furance, Mr. Marfhall informs us; 
that the wages of feamen cannot 
legally be infured. ‘The reafon 
of this prohibition, as laid down 
by Bynkerfhoek, is, that it will 
tend to ftimulate their beft exer- 
tions in behalf of the fhip and 
voyage. ‘This is conformable to 
the policy of all maritime {tates, 
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Which have generally not only 
prohibited infurance on the wages 
of feamen, but have enacted laws 
to reftrain matters and owners 
from paying their feamen beyond 
féas above a certain proportion 
of the wages, which are then due 
tothem. In moft cafes, the pay- 
ment of the wages of feamen is 
made to depend on the fuccefsful 
termination of the voyage. The 
following cafe, decided in France, 
is quoted from Emerigon, and 
feems to have been adjudged up- 
en found principles. 

A feaman, who was engaged for a 
voyage, while the fhip was in a foreign 
harbour, threatened to leave her, unlefs 
his wages already earned were fecured 
to him. The captain gave him a note, 
by which hé undertook ¢o pay him bis wa- 
ges then due to him at all events. ‘The fhip 
was afterwards taken.—The feaman, on 
his return to France, fued the captain on 
the undertaking. The captain alleged, 
that this undertaking was againft law, 
and that he only gave it to prevent the 
feaman from deferting the fhip.—This 
was confidered as a juft and proper an- 


{wer to the feaman’s demand, and his 
{uit was difmiffed with cofts. 


In England, freight may be 
infured, and this, according to the 
following paflage from Roccus, 
Not. 96, ig conformable to the 
pratticein Italy. ‘ Locata navi 
pro afportandis frumentis in civi- 
tatem Néapolis dominus ipfius fe 
affecurari fecit pro naulis ei pro- 
miffis, et dum iter faciebat dicta 
navis, capta fuit ab inimicis ; 
égit locator contra affecuratotes 
pro folutioné integri nauli, De- 
cifum per Confulatum fuifle con- 
demnatos affecuratores ad folven- 
dum integrum naulem in cafu 
predicto.”’ 


To entitle the oWner, however, to 
récover for a lofs, on a policy on freight, 
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it muft appear that, before the lofs, the 
owner's right to freight had commene- 
ed ; that is, that the fhip had actually 
begun to earn freight, for till then the 
rifk on freight does not commence. 
Therefore, if the cargo be ready to be 
put on board, but the fhip is loft while 
preparing for the voyage, the infured 
fhall not be entitled to recover for the 
lofs ef freight. But if part of the car- 
go be fhipped, there is then an incep- 
tion of the rifk on freight, and the in- 
fured, upon a valued policy, fhall re- 
cover for the whole freight. So, if the 
fhip fail on her voyage to the port 
where fhe is to take in her cargo, this 
fhall be a commencemént of the rifk on 
the freight, and if the fhip be loft be- 
fore her arrival at her port of loading, 
the infurer on the freight is lable. 


It has never yet been decided 
in England, whether profit was 
eo nomine an infurable intereit. 
In the cafe of a lofs, it would be 
a moit difficult thing to calculate 
the profit: and in eftimating a 
total lofs upon goods infured by 
an open policy, the profit has nev- 
er been avowedly added, even 
where the lofs has happened at 
the port of delivery. 

We have now communicated 
to our readers the principal ijub- 
jects of the three firft chapters of 
this work, and have, by copious 
feleGions and by an analyfis of 
fome of the mott interefting dif- 
cuflions, introduced them to an 
acquaintance with the ftyle and 
mannér of the author. If wé 
find leifure we fhall profecute our 
review of this treatife, which is 
in our cpimion well calculated to 
infpire a tafte fot the fcience of 
infurance. We recommend it fo 
the patronage of the mercantile 
part of the community, and to the 
particular attention of law flu- 
dents. 

To commerce we owe all the 
refinéménts and moft of the com 
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veniences of life. The invention 
of infurance affords to this fource 
of national wealth and grandeur 
greater protection and encourage- 
ment, than.can be derived from 
the eftablifhment of numerous 
and powerful fleets. The ftudy 
of its principles affords fincere de- 
light and fatisfa@tion, fince they 
flow from the fountain of equity, 
and are calculated to infpire an 
exalted fentiment of the fyftem 
of commercial law. 





ART. 18, 
The true reafons on which the ele@ion 


of a Hollis profeffor of divinity 
in Harvard college was oppefed 
at ihe board of overfeers, Feb. 
14,1805. By Fedidiah Morfe, 
p.p. member of ihe board of over- 
Jeers. Charleitown. Printed for 
the author. 8vo. pp. 28. 


THE object of this pamphlet is 
not a little fingular. It is to 
prove, that it was the intention of 
Mr. Hollis, the founder of the 
profefiorfhip of divinity in the 
univerfity of Cambridge, to con- 
fide that oflice folely to one pro- 
felling calviniftick fentiments ; 
that in the late choice of a pro- 
feilor, no evidence has been given 
of his being a Calvinift; and, 
confequently, that the nomination 
of the corporation, and the con- 
firmation of the overfeers have 
been improper, contravening the 
intent of the founder, and even 
fubverfive of the tenure of the 
bequett. 

The title is not very corrett, 
for though the pamphlet may fet 
forth the “true reafons” upon 
which Dr. Morfe and fome others 
ground their oppofition, yet it 
will not be pretended that a// the 


opponents acted under tlie inflt* 
ence of thefe reafons ; political 
confiderations, if we are not mif- 
informed, were the caule of cp- 
potition with the majority. 

The defign of our fathers in 
the foundation of the univerfity,, 
it is jultly remarked, was to give 
to religion the aid of learning ; 
Chrifio et Ecclefie being the motto 
of the college arms. The prin- 
ciples of the founders were un- 
doubtedly calviniftick; and of 
their zeal to perpetuate thofe 
principles there is fufficient proof. 
Mr. Hollis himfelf appears to 
have been much in the fame fen- 
timents with refpect to doétrine ; 
though we can by no means judge 
decifively upon that point from 
the extracts given by Dr. Morfe. 
Except a general expreffion to 
Dr. Coleman, accompanying a 
prefent of the works of Calvin, 
“J imagine they will pleafe you 
as ‘they do me,” of which we 
fay only, valeat quantum valere po- 
tefl, we fee no expreffions which 
an Arminian might not have ufed. 


In his (Mr. Hollis) “ Rules, Orders, 
and Statutes,” relating to his profeflor, 
he is explicit in declaring what /fball be 
his qualifications and principles, and in 
prefcribing his duties. The frf and 
eleventh articles declare what fhall be his 
qualifications and principles. 

I. “ That the profeflor be a Mafter 
of Arts, and in communion with fome 
chriftian church of one of the three de- 
nominations, Congregational, Prefbyte- 
rian, or Baptift.” 

XI. “ That the perfon, chofen from 
time to time to be a profeflor, be a man 
of folid learning in divinity, of found or 
orthodox principles, one who is well gift- 
ed to teach, of a fober and pious life, 
and of a grave converfation.” 

The fecond, fourth, and fifth prefcribe 
his duties. 

Il. “ That his province be to inftruct 


the ftudents in the feveral parts of theol~ 





To 








zy, by reading a fyftem of poftive, and 
a courle of controverfial divinity, begin- 
ning always with a fhort prayer.” 

IV. “ That the profeffor read pub- 
lickly once a week upon divinity, either 
pofitive, controverfial, or cafuiftical ; 
and as often upon church hiftory, crit- 
ical expofition of feripture, or Jewifh 
antiquities, as the corporation with the 
approbation of the overfeers fhall judge 
fit, always terms of vacation excepted.” 

V. “ That the profeflor fet apart two 
or three hours one afternoon in the 
week to anfwer fuch queftions of the 
ftudents, who {hall apply to him, as re- 
fer to the fy{tem, or controverfies of re- 
ligion, or cafes of confcience, or the 
feeming contradictions in f{cripture.” 


We fubjoin here as explanatory 
of thefe articles (as we think 


Dr. M. in fairnefs fhould have 
done, inftead of choofing to con- 


fider it feparately) the “ Plan or 
form for the. profefor of divinity to 


agree to at his inauguration.” 


“ ‘That he repeat his oaths to the civil 
government, that he declare it as his 
belief that the fcriptures of the old and 
new teftament are the only perfect rule 
of faith and manners, and that he prom- 
ife to explain and open the fcriptures to 
his pupils with integrity and faithful- 
nefs, according to the beft light that 
God fhall give him. That he promife 
to promote true piety and godlinefs by 
his example and inftruGion; that he 
confult the good of the college and the 
peace of the churches of our Lord Jefus 
Chrift on all occafions ; and that he re- 
ligioufly obferve the ftatutes of his foun- 
der, and all fuch other ftatutes and or- 
ders as fhall be made by the cellege not 
repugnant thereunto.” 


And here naturally comes up to view 
the main point in the controverfy, viz. 
what did Mr. Hollis mean by the phrafe 
in the 11th article—« of found or orthodox 
principles ?” Did he, or did he not, mean 
that he fhould be of the principles com- 
monly denominated calvinifiick ? Thefe 
words were not ufed by the founder with- 
Out meaning. ‘They were carefully ex- 
amined, not only by Mr. Hollis himfelf, 
Sut by a number of the moft Jearned 
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divines, who had been educated at the 
firft univerfities in Europe, and who 
muft have perfectly under{tood the 
meaning of thefeterms. They evident- 
ly imply, that in the view of the foun- 
der, fome fects of chriftians were found 
or orthodox, and that others were unfound 
or heterodox. ‘The latter he meant to ex- 
clude from his profeflorfhip. Wall it 
be pretended that all fects of chriftians 
are orthodox ; i. e. “ found in opinion 
and doctrine” ? It is believed no one 
will avow this fentiment. Some then 
muft be heterodox. But who are they? 
Not Calvinifts, for they are univerfally 
diftinguifhed, nay, fometimes reproach- 
ed, by the term orthodox. ‘To no other 
fect of chriftians has the term ever been 
applied. In all ecclefiaftical hiftory, 
the doctrines which Calvinifts hold, as 
the truth of fcripture, and which, for 
fubftance, are comprifed in the articles 
of the Church of England, and the Ad- 
fembly’s Shorter Catechifm, in which 
Mr. Hollis was educated, have been de- 
nominated the orthodox faith, in diftinc- 
tion from the doctrines of Arminius, 
Arius, and Socinus, and their followers. 
The term has never been applied to the 
faith of any of thefe fects of chriftians. 

But if a doubt remain in the mind of 
any perfon, as to the meaning of thefe 
terms in the article before us, it muft 
vanifh when it is recollected what was 
the religious faith of the man who ufed 
them. Every man hasa right to ex- 
plain his own language ; and certainl 
it would be very abfurd to fuppofe that 
Mr. Hollis, by “ feund or orthodox princi- 
ples,” meant Arminian, Arian, or Socin- 
ian principles, which are all effentially 
different from his own. “The principles 
of thefe fects are the principles, beyond 
all reafonable doubt, which he meant to 
exclude from his profeflorfhip. 


We agree that this is the main 
point of the controverfy, viz. 
Whether Mr. Hollis, by ordaining 
that his profeffor fhould be “a 
man of found or orthodox prin- 
ciples,” meant to confine the 
choice exclufively to a Calvinitt ; 
and that, not only in the firft n- 
ftance, but in all future elections. 
Dr. M. fays, the affirmative 1s 
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certain ; but this, in our opinion, 
he has by no means proved. 

It appears indeed, with fufh- 
cient clearnefs, what tenets Mr, 
Hollis confidered as “found or 
orthodox,”’ but it does not appear 
that he was guilty of the egre- 
gious folly of determining, that 
all electors of profeffor, through 
all future time, thould be of pre- 
cifely the fame opinion with him- 
felf. The words, we admit with 
Dr. M. “were not ufed without 
meaning.” On the contrary, 
they appear to us the refult of 
much deliberation, and to have 
been very happily felectted. Mr. 
Hollis wifhed to guard againtt li- 
centioufnefs and irregularity ; he 
probably wifhed alfo to avoid im- 
poling fetters upon the under- 
#tandings and confciences of his 
fucceflors ; a proceeding, which 
his own obfervation of the ftate 


of religious opinions in the circle 
of his particular friends mutt 
have proved to him both unjuft 


and inefficient. He chofe there- 
fore terms of general fignification, 
He knew, (what Dr. M. feems 
not to recolle&) that all fects of 
chriltians confider themfelves as 
found, or, fynonimoutly, as ortho- 
dox ; and therefore left the cor- 
poration and overfeers to ele& 
any petfon, whom they fhould 
conicientioufly coniider as “found 
or orthodox.” 

‘Phis we believe was the intent 
of the founder, and in no other 
fenfe can the words be under- 
fiood. If Mr. Hollis meant to 
impofe upon the college, at every 
election, a man of. one particular 
fet of opinions, inftead of ufin 
words admitting fuch latitude of 
interpretation, why did he not, 
as Mr. Henchman has done, 
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make fome fuch article as the fol, 
lowing...** The profeflor of divin- 
ity fhall profefs and teach the 
principles of the chriftian religion 
according to the well known con- 
feflion H faith drawn up by the 

fynod of the churches of New- 
England” ; or—according to the 
principles of the Wefitmintter 
confeflion ; or—according to the 
doétrinal articles of the church 
of England? The neceility of 
fome fuch precife mode of ex- 
preflion could not have efcaped 
Mr. Hollis. That he did not ufe 
it is very fair proof that he did 
not mean to tie down the electors 
to the exclufive choice of a cal. 
viniftick profeflor. 

Our limits do not permit a 
farther inveftigation of this fub- 
ject. Strong proof however, if 
we miftake not, may be produc- 
ed; and we wifh that fome fon 
of Harvard, zealous for the hon- 
our of his Alma Mater, would 
vindicate the liberality of her 
ftatutes, and refcue the character 
of this excellent and liberal ben- 
efactor of the univerlity from an 
imputation fo. difgraceful. We 
have always underftood that Mr. 
Hollis was a hberal-minded man. 
It appears, that tho’ a Baptift, he 
did not require his profeflor fhould 
think with him in that particular. 
The learned Dr. Jeremiah Hunt 
was his paftor and confidential 
friend, and was particularly con- 
fulted upon the eftablifhment of 
the profefforfhip ; Dr. Hunt, who 
voted againft fubfcribing that ar- 
ticle of the Weftminfter confef- 
fion declarative of a belief in the 
Trinity ; who juftly thought that 
the bible on/y ought to be the re- 
ligion, of proteftants, and efpect- 
ally of proteftant diffenters from 
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the eftablifhed church; and no- 
bly declared, that he would fign 
NO ARTICLES not exprefled in 
{cripture language. Is it proba- 
ble fuch a man would bind the 
electors to choofe their profeflor 
from a particular feét, and that 
through every age, whatever 
changes of opinion might take 
place ? Isit probable that a man, 
a diflenter from the national 
church, itfelf diffenting from the 
religion of its former days, would 
conceive it reafonable to bind the 
moft worthy and intelligent men 
of a diftant age and country al- 
ways to chooie the inftrucior of 
their youth, and the father of 
their churches, from the narrow 
limits of his own fmallfe@ ? The 
thing is not tobe preflumed. The 
profefflor was to declare it as his 
belief “¢ that the fcriptures of the 
old and new teftament are the 
only perfe& rule of faith and 
manners, and promife to explain 
and open the fcriptures to his pu- 
pils with integrity and faithful- 
nefs, according’—to what? to 
the Weftminiter confeflion of 
faith ? to the fynod of New En- 
gland ? to the articles of the En- 
glith church ? No—* accorpinG 
TO THE BEST LIGHT THAT GOD 
SHALL GIVE HIM.’ 

With the precife fentiments of 
the refpectable man who is cho- 
fen and confirmed as profefior of 
divinity, we are unacquainted. 
Dr. M. complains of want of in- 
formation upon this fubjed. 


It was obferved that the candidate 
had not been examined by the corpo- 
ration, and the propriety of fuch a pro- 
cedure was doubted. The right to ex- 
amine, indeed, was denied. The par- 
ticular religious principles of the candi- 
date, though often afked for, were not 
difclofed, and are, it is believed, {till un- 
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known to a great part of the members 
of the Board, except fo far as they may 
be inferred from the filence of his 
friends, from negative evidence, and 
from his catechifm. It was particularly 
afked by one of the honourable mem- 
bers of the fenate, whether the candi- 
date was a believer in that important 
doctrine, the divinity of the Lord Jefus 
Chrift ? The reply conveyed no precife 
or fatisfactory anfwer on that point. 
While thus ignorant of the “ principles” 
of the candidate, how could the board 
determine whether or not they were 
“ found or orthodox,’ whatever be the 
meaning of thefe terms? From the 
catechifm publifhed by the candidate, it 
was inferred, that he was not a Calvinjft ; 
that his fentiments on important points, 
fuch as the depravity of human nature 
the impotency of man, the character of 
Jefus Chrift, and the future flate of the 
wicked, were widely different from thofe 
of Dr. Watts, whofe catechifm he pro- 
feffedly followed, as his “ model,” in 
compiling his own, fo clofely, indeed, as 
in general to adopt the fame queftions 
aad anfwers. 


It is probable the corporation 
and overfeers wifely thought, that 
the character and principles of a 
candidate could be more certain- 
ly underftood from his publick 
fervices and private converiation, 
than from anfwers to the few 
gueftions which might be afked ; 
and were more defirous that he 
fhould be “ of Chrift,” than anx- 
ious to afcertain, whether he were 
exclufively “ of Paul, of Apollos, 
or of Cephas.” 

Dr. M. allows that the oppofi- 
tion to Mr. Ware was refted 
folely upon his not being proved 
of found or orthodox principles. 


His character as a man, a {cholar, and 
a citizen, was treated with the utmoft 
refpect. , 21. 


Why did not Dr. M. add—as 
a chriftian; or do he and his 
friends think, bona fide, that a 
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man cannot be a good chriftian 
without being a good Calvinift ? 


It is proper in this place to notice a 
mifreprefentation, which has gone a- 
broad, in refpect to the views of the mi- 
nority, in oppofing the election of Mr. 
Weare. A writer inthe Anthology of 
February, before alluded to, would have 
it underftood, that the election of this 
gentleman to the profefforfhip, was op- 
pofed merely becaufe he was not a Cal- 
vinift, and that this conduct is * uncan- 
did and intolerant.” 


This patiage we do not perfect- 
ly comprehend. If we under- 
ftand the drift of Dr. M’s pam- 
phlet, it is to prove, that no one 
but a Calvinift is eligible to the 
profefforifhip. If Dr. M. oppofed 
the late candidate folely becaufe 
he thought him ineligible accord- 
ing to the ftatutes of the founder, 
to dim the charge of want of can- 
dour does notapply. Fiat juftitia. 
But we agree with the writer of 
that article in ftyling thofe, who, 
upon other grounds, would limit 
the choice to a member of one 
particular feét, “ uncandid and 
intolerant.” 

It is afferted, that Dr. Wigglef- 
worth and his fon were Calvinitts. 
This admits of doubt. To thofe 
who choofe to inveftigate the 
point, we recommend the exam- 
ination of a MS. effay in the 
hand writing of Dr. W. fen. pre- 
fented by his fon to the college 
library. We have been informed 
that though a Calvinift in early 
life, he faw reafon to change his 
fentiments. Several gentlemen 
who knew the late Dr. W. molt 
intimately, affert pofitively, that 
be was not a Calviniit.* 





* As Dr. M. feems to lay a ftrefs 
upon an examination of the profeflor, it 
may be proper to ftate, that no exam- 
zmation, in his fenfe of the word, took 
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But thefe are matters of little 
importance. 

The following extract from the 
concluding fections of the pam- 
phlet, contains, it will be feen, 
charges the moft fevere, and in- 
finuations the moft pointed, a- 
gainft the electing members of 
the corporation and overfeers. 
As however, in our opinion, the 
premifes are not proved, thefe will 


drop harmlefs to the ground, 
Lelum imbelle fine idtu. 


We have feen the fingular anxiety and 
caution of Mr. Hollis by his detters, and 
by a bond, to fecure the object of his 
Foundation, and to guard his profeflor- 
fhip againft errour and innovation in 
all future time. Now if barriers fo fa- 
cred can be removed, what guard can 
be devifed, which fhall fecure any be- 
queft againft violation? What affur- 
ance can any well difpofed perfons in 
future have, that any donations, they 
may with to make to Harvard College, 
will be applied to their objects,even one 
century ? How this will affect future 
benefactions it is eafy to predict. What 
effect this change in the religious char- 
acter of the profeflorfhip, and of the 
univerfity will gradually and ultimately 
produce in the ftate of our churches, 
and on the religious and mora! charac- 
ter of our citizens, cannot with fo much 
certainty be forefeen. In refpect to 
New England it is an untried experi- 
ment. Gop forbid, that this change 
fhould be injurious and ruinous ; that 
in confequence, the faith of our church- 
es fhould become lefs pure, their difci- 
pline lefs {trict, the ftandard of chriftian 
morality lowered, the difference leffen- 
ed between thofe who profefledly ferve 
God, and thofe who avowedly ferve 





place at the election of Dr. Tappan. 
The fentiments of an eminent clergy- 
man muft be known from the general 
tenour of his publick difcourfes ; and if 
the boundary-lines of opinion be not in 
every inftance diftinctly marked, we 
know not that any injury is derived 
from that circumftance, either to ortho- 
doxy or charity. 
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him not; till at length the fpirit and 
power of our religion fhall have evap- 
orated, and its very forms be abolifhed. 

“ For Carist and the Cuurcn,” was 
this ancient college founded by men, 
whom we delight to call our Fathers ; 
“for Curist and the Cuurcn” has it 
hitherto been cherifhed, inftructed, and 
governed, by men of like chriftian priz- 
ciples and {pirit ; “for Curist and the 
Cuurcn” oh may the God of our Fa- 
thers, who ftill lives and reigns, in mer- 
cy preferve it, fo long as the fun and 
the moon fhall endure ! 


The concluding wifh we fer- 
vently reciprocate ; and while 
men, every way fo worthy as the 
profefior elect, are chofen to the 
inftruction and government of our 
univerfity, we fhall have good 
hopes of the fpread of found re- 
ligious principles, and of the prev- 
alence of real orthodoxy. 


ArT. 19. 


Cautions to young perfons concerning 
health in a publick lecture delivered 
at the clofe of the medical courfe 
in the chapel at Eambridge, Nov. 
20, 1804 3 containing the general 
doétrine of chronic difeafes ; foew- 
ing the evil tendency of the ufe of 
tobacco upon young perfons ; more 
efpecially the pernicious effeds of 
fmoking cigarrs 3 with obferva- 
tions on the ufe of ardent and vin- 
ous fpirits in general. By Ben- 
jamin Waterhoufe, mM. v. Se. Se. 
Univerfity Prefs, Cambridge. 


Suo. pp. 32- 


THE object of this lecture is 
fufficiently detailed in the title 
page. The general doétrine of 
chronic difeafes is briefly fummed 
up in the following paragraph. 





Chronic difeafes are thofe, that come 
on flowly, and continue long. We place 
‘under this head, depraved appetite, jaundice, 
and the long and gloomy train of nera- 


ous diforders. ‘To thefe we may add gout, 
afthma, palfy, and apoplexy; as well as 
that imbecility or morbid derangement 
of the abforbent fyftem, occafioning 
dropfies; which is accompanied by that 
generally depraved habit of body, 
known among phyficians by the name 
of cachexia ; all of which are owing to 
chronic weaknefs ; the fource of which is 
an imbecility of the digeftive organs, 
eccafioning errours in “ the firft concoc- 
tion,” which deranges the whole chain 
of proceffes, occurring between chylifi- 
catton and fanguification. 


As this lecture was not deliv- 
ered to a medical clafs alone, but 
to all the ftudents in the univer- 
fity, it is poflible that the profeff- 
or did not think it neceflary to be 
accurate in delivering medical 
opinions. Had it been otherwife, 
we might remark that his doétrine 
is more recommended by its fim- 
plicity, than by its perfect accord- 
ance with obfervation. That an 
imbecility of the digefting organs 
is often a predifponent caufe, and 
that it is a frequent fymptom, 
where it is not a caufe, of chronic 
difeafes, may be freely admitted. 
But if we underftand rightly the 
reference of the words “ all of 
which,” the profeflor confiders 
an imbecility of the digeftive or- 
gans the fource of all chronic 
difeafes. 

Dr. Waterhoufe has certainly 
done well in exhorting young 
men to be temperate. Health 
cannot be too highly eftimated ; 
nor can the abufe or the neglec& 
of it be too feverely deprecated. 
We agree with him moft fully in 
condemning the liberal ufe of toe 
bacco, which fafhion has intro- 
duced ; but further evidence muft 
be offered to prove us that {mok- 
ing caufes confumptions ; or that 
the recent deaths in our univerfity 
are fairly to be charged to this 
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noxious plant. Reafons power- 
ful and fufficient are oppofed to 
the ufe of tobacco, without ftrain- 
ing the evidence againft it; and 
our duty obliges us to exprels 
our diffent to an opinion, which 
we do not believe to be correct. 
While we cenfure fome parts, 
we commend the objec of the 
twork ; and recommend the peru- 
{al of it to all claffes of fociety. 
; ArT. 20. 
The dofrine of predeftination unto 
‘life explained and vindicated, in 
four fermons, preached to the church 
of Chrift, meeting in Brattle-flreet, 
and publifbed at their general de- 
fire: with fome additional paffa- 
ges and quotations, By Wittain 
Cooper, one of the paftors of faid 
church. With a preface by the 
fenior paftors of the 
Bofton, pp. 132. Second edition. 
Boftori. Printed and fold by 
E. Lincoln. 1804. 


WE. could not read the title 
page of this little volume without 
exclaiming with * 





Tacitus, ** rara 
temporum felicitate, ubi fentire 
quz velis, & que fentias dicere 
licet.””> We may now inquire 
without fear, and communicate 
the refults of our refearches with- 
out fuffering perfecution. 

Referring to’ his text, the au- 
thor obferves, 


It is here faid of a number of the 
children of men, as diftinguifhed from 
the reft, that God has foreknown them. 
And this foreknowledge itnplies choice ; 
his having pitched upon them to be the 
objects on whom his redeeming grace 
fhall be glorified. £. 9. 


And in p. 14 he fays, 

Nor is it a doétrine purely fpecuila- 
tive ; no, it has powerful influence up- 
on vital religion and practical godlinefs. 
tt has a direct tendency to advance the 


town of 


gloty of Géd's gfacé in otir fal¥atio#, 
to humble the pride of man, to engage 
the love, excite the praifes, and con- 
ftrain the obedience of Gud’s children. 


In thefe words is comprifed his 
view of the doctrine of predeftina- 
tion ; and of its cortectnéefs wé 
mutt leave ovir readers to judge. 
The firft pages of the work will 
fecure for it the favourable re- 
ception of all the followers of 
Calvin ; whilé thofe; who admit 
thé ufe of reafon in their inquifies 
for religious truth, will be dif- 
couraged from entering an edi- 
fice, the veltibule of which is en- 
veloped in fo thick darknefs.* 


The ele& are not predeftinated unto 
life, provided they perform the condi- 
tions of falvation, do believe in the Lord 
Jefus Chrift, and are holy, in which the 
are left entirely to their own will and 
choice. No; thé prédeftination we are 
{peaking of, is no fuch conditional, un- 
certain thing as this makes it to be. 
The objects of it are by one determinate 
decree appointed to a certain falvation, 
which they fhall obtain through faith 
and fanctification, which are given them 
in confequence of the decree.” p. 20. 


Hf this be a juft view of the 
chriftian difpenfation, why did 
our Saviour and his apoftles call 
on all men to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth and be faved ? 
Why do the minifters of this re- 
ligion, in the name of their Maf- 
ter, require all men to be holy, 
and affure falvation to all who 
will comply with the conditions of 
its attainment ? If, by an irrevertf- 
able decree, it be perfons who are 
predeftinated, called, and chofen, 
and if faith and fanétification be 





* Chriftians who are défirous of ob- 
taining information on this long conteft- 
ed fubject, are advifed to the perufal of 
“ A key to the apoftolick writings,” by 
4 Taylor of Norwich. It is contained 
in the 3d vol. of Watfon’s ttads. 
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Piven to them in confequence of 
this decree, why urge the wicked 
to penitence and lartitiee, or 
the good to perfeverance ? Sure- 
ly St. Paul has fubjeéted himfelf 
to the imputation of abfurdity in 
the caution, let him that thinketh he 
flandeth take heed left he fall; and 
if any one has not a certainty of 
his election, he is very unwife to 
deny himfelf and to take up the 
crots. The advocates of this in- 
terpretation of the doérine will 
deny that thefe are juft conclu- 
fions from it; but their fimple de- 
nial proves no more than their 
{imple affirmation. 

Having “ reprefented and fla- 
ted the truth of the doétrine”’ in 
the firft difcourfe, he endeavours, 
in the fecond, to * eftablith the 
point, that a certain great and 
glorious number were elected by 
God, in his eternal counfel and 
purpofe, from the reft of fallen 
mankind, to be in time effectually 
called and jutftified, in order to 
their being finally brought to 
eternal life and glory, and this 
out of his mere good pleafure, 
and for the praife of his glorious 
grace.” p. 33. 

The defign of the third dif- 
courfe is, 

To clear this ttuth of fome mi/repres 
Jentations made of it ; and to give an an- 


fwer to the abjeiions commonly made 
again it. p. 74 


And it is the objec of the laft 
difcourfe to expofe 


Some of the abfurd confequences 
which follow upon the denial of this 
doctrine, and the difficulties with which 
the contrary feheme labours, and with 
which they are embarrafled who are on 
the other fide of the queftion. . 105. 


We revere the memory of the 
venerable author of this little 
Vol. Il. No. 3. X 


tract; but we think he has not 
obviated the “ objections” which 
he has ftated ; nor are we lefs 
As ont ’ by the “ difficulties’? 
of his, of the ** contrary 
feheme.” Though few fubjects 
have been econtroverted with more 
afperity, the language of Mr. C. 
is mild and gentle; and thofe 
who have adopted and are deter- 
mined to retain his interpretation 
of this doétrine, will find his book 
a valuable manual. 


Art. 21. 

The fpeeches at full length of Mr. 
Van Nefs, Mr. Caines, the At- 
torney-General, and Gen. Hamil- 
ton, on the great caufe of the Peo- 
ple vs. H. Crofwell, on an indid- 
ment for a Jibel on Thomas 
Fefferfon, prefident of the United 
States. Hudfon, N. Y. 

THE profecution of the editor 
of the Wafp, for certain animad- 
verfions in his paper againft Mr. 
Jefferfon, prefident of the United 
States, and the very extraordinary 
manner in which that profecution 
was condudted by the attorney- 
general of New York, Mr. Spen- 
cer, excited at the time an extreme 
degree of intereft which this pub- 
lication may ferve to perpetuate. 
The remarks inthe Wafp were 
thefe. 


Holt, the editor of the Bee, fays, “ the 
burden of the federal fong is, that Mr. 
Jefferfon paid Callender for writing a- 
gainft the late admuiniftration.”” This is 
wholly falfe. The charge is explicitly 
this, Jefferfon paid Callender for call 
ing Wafhington a traitor, a robber, and 
a perjurer ; for calling Adams a hoary- 
headed incendiary ; and for moft grofs- 
ly flandering the private characters of 
men, whom he well knew were virtuous. 
Thefe charges not a democratick ed.ter 
has yet dared or ever will dare to meet 
in an open and manly difcuilica. 
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Mhe indidinent ftated thatCrof- 
well himielf faid “ Jefferfon paid 
Callender for calling,” &c. ; thus 
making that the detendant’s own 
charge, which in fac he had mere- 
ly ftated to be the federal charge. 
This difference was fuggeited by 
Crofwell’s counfel, but difregard- 
ed by the judge. On the firit 
hearing, at a eourt of general 
fefions for Columbia county, 
the counfel for Crofwell moved 
for a continuance, on the ground 
that Callender, a material witnefs, 
was abfent. . The affidavit of the 
party was filed, ftating, that he 
expected to prove by him the truth 
of the charges fet forth in the in- 
di&ment ; but the court overruled 
the application, faying, that in 
their opinion the witnefs was not 
material, and could not be fworn 


if prefent, fince the truth was no juf- 


tification on indidment for libel. We 
will not here deny the correctnels 
ot the opinion of the honourable 
judge ; but as in charity to the 
prelident we were bound to fup- 
pofe the charge to have been falle, 
we cannot but regret that the at- 
torney-general, whom we under- 
{tand to be a perfonal and politi- 
cal friend of the prefident, could 
not have been periuaded éo di/penfe, 
in this inflance, with the frict, rigid 

rule of che law, and before a court 
of juttice to have proved the falfe- 
hood of a charge deeply implica- 
ting the character of Mr. Jeffer- 
fon, and thus to have effaced a 
blot on his character that has now 
become indelible. 

After the application was over- 
ruled the judge directed the jury, 
after the manner of Mansfield, 
<“ to find only the fac of the pub- 
iication, and the truth of the inu- 
endoes.” The gueftion of intent 
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them an opinion. 


and libel, or not, was “ to be dee 


cided exclufively by the court, and 
therefore it was not his duty to give 
” ‘The proceed- 
ings were aiterwards carried by 
certiorari to the fupreme court. 
Here a motion. was made fora 
new trial on fix diltinét grounds ; 
the firlt of which was, that the 
trial ought to have been put off, in 
order to give an opportunity to 
the defendant to procure the tefti- 
mony mentioned in-the afhdavit. 


‘This neceflardy involved the quef- 


tion, whether truth be a jultinca- 
tion on indictment for hbel, which 
is really the point molt laboured 
in afgunient by Metirs. Van Nefs, 
Harrifon, and Gen. Hamilton, for 
Croiwell—Mr. Caines and the 
Attorney-General, for the profe- 
cution. 

The argument of Mr. Van Nefs 
is neat, luminous, and impreflive. 
Little is wanting, nothing redun- 
dant. The opening of the profe- 
cution was afligned to Mr. Caines. 
When we obferve that his argu- 
ment covers above twenty octavo 
pages,our readers will perceive the 
firit fault. This gentleman fuf- 
fers for want of neatnefs and 
method, yet is not without elo- 
quence. The argument of the 
Attorney-General and. Mr. Harri- 
fon are what might reafonably be 
expected from gentlemen of their 
eftablifhed reputation for talents, 
learning, and torenfick elocution. 

In the fpeech of Gen. Hamil- 
ton we do not fee that decided 


pre-eminence over his antago- 


nifts and affociates, which that 
gentleman was univerfally al- 
lowed to poflefs ; yet we have 
underftood from thofe who were 
prefent at the trial, that General 


H. who was always “ the pride 
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of the ‘bar and the admira- 
tion of the court, whote appre- 
henfions were quick as lightning, 
and whofe developement of truth 
was luminous as its path,’’ on this 
occafion excelled himielf ; and 
that we can form no idea of the 
original fpeech from the one 
which appears in the publication. 

We recommend this pamphlet 
to our readers as a learned diicul- 
fion of the common law doétrine 
on the fubject of libels. 





ArT. 22. 


4n addrefs to the people of Maffa- 
chufetts. Bofton. 8wo. pp. 32. 

An appeal to the old whigs of New 
Hampfbire. Portfmouth. 


THESE are occafional pam- 
phlets publifhed for general circu- 
lation among the people previouf- 
ly to the election for governour in 
New Hampfhire and Maflachu- 


{fetts, and written by men belong: 
EEE ee 











ing to the two powerful parties 
which have long divided this 
country. Between the political 
fentiments which thefe writers 
advocate, and the characters ot 
the gentlemen they recommend to 
the iuffrages of their fellow citi- 
zens, there is as deep a gulf placed 
as there was between the rich man 
tormented in hell and Lazarus 
bleffled in Abraham’s bofom. 
Whatever fatisfaction as Ameri- 
cans we may derive from the free- 
dom we will enjoy of expretiine 
our political opinions on fubjects 
which involve the welfare and 
happinefs of our country, in our 
characters as reviewers it would 
not become us to enter into dii- 
cuflions of political men or meai- 
ures 3 but we moit fervently pray 
that fuch meatures may be al- 
ways adopted, and fuch men e- 
lected to offices of honour and 
refponfibility, as will promote the 
honour and glory of our country. 
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SUNT BONA, SUNT QUXDAM MEDIOCRIA, SUNT MALA PLURAwoJdTART. 





New Works. 


Notes on all the books of feripture, 
for the ufe of the pulpit and private 
families. 8vo. vol. 4th. By Jofeph 
Prieftley, rt. p. &c. Northumberland, 
printed for the author, by Andrew Ken- 
nedy. The 3 firft vols. were publifhed 
during the years 1803 and 4. 7 dls. 50 
cts. boards. 

Life of Wafhington, vol. 3. 

A felection of pleadings in civil ac- 
tions fubfequent to the declaration,with 
occafional annotations on the law of 
pleading. By Jofeph Story. 8vo. B.B. 
Macanulty, Salem. 

Cafes argued and determined in the 
court for the trial of impeachments and 
correction of errors, in the ftate of New 
York. By Geo, Caines, counfellor at 


law, and reporter tothe ftate. S8vo. J. 
Ripley & Co. New York. 

The art of writing reduced toa plain 
and eafy fyftem on a plan entirely new. 
In feven books. By John J enkins, wri- 
ting matter. 

The Philadelphia Medical and Phy- 
fical Journal. Part 2—Vol.1. Colleé&- 
ed and arranged by B. S. Barton, M.D. 
1 dol. in boards. Conrad & Co. Phila. 

New Editions. 

1ft volume Rollin’s Ancient Hiftory. 
12mo. Bofton. Munroe & Francis. 75 
cts. per vol. to fubferibers. To be com- 
pleted in 8 vols. 

1ft and 2d vols. of Gibbon’s Hiftory 
of the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. 8vo. 2 dols. per vol. to fub- 
{cribers. To this American edition will 
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be annexed memoirs of his life. 
ladelphia, Small & Co. 

ift vol. of Orton’s Expofition. 
S. Etheridge, Charleftown. 1,75 cts. to 
fubfcribers. Completed in 6 volumes. 

2d vol. Scott’s Commentary on the 
Old and New Teftament. Philadelphia, 
W.W. Woodward. 6 dols. per volume. 
‘Vo be completed in 4 vols. 4to. 


By Subfcription. 


A ftatiftical manual for the United 
States of America, containing a feries 
of concife and comprehenfive tables, 
comprifing the moft important national 
information attainable for a fucceilion 
of years down to the year 1805; from 
the moft accurate publick and private 
documents extant, relative to the pro- 
greflive rate of increafé of thefe ftatés 
in their population and general wealth, 
and a général ftatifttcat atlas; with notes 
illuftrative and explanatory. By Samue- 
el Blodget, jun. 


Phi- 


8vo. 


: Pamphiets. 

Defence of Young and Minns, prin- 
ters to the ftate of Maflachufetts,before 
the committee of the houfe of répre- 
fentatives ; with an appendix, contain- 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


ing the debate, &c. Bofton. Gilbert & 
Dean. 

The Philadelphia Purfuits of Liter- 
ature, a fatirical poem, by Juvenal Jun- 
ius, Efq. of New Jerfey : with copious 
notes. Philadelphia. 

‘The true reafons on which the elect- 
ion of a Hollis profeffor of divinity in 
Harvard College was oppofed at the 
board of overfeers, Feb. 14, 1805. B 
J. Morfe, D. D. member of the Sieaell 
Charleftown ; for the author. 20 cts. 

An eflay on the modes of adjufting 
particular averages, arifing out of the 
cafe of Johnfton vs. Shedden. By T. 
Strickland of Liverpool. Philadelphia, 
J. Humphreys. 

A Sermon on the fecond coming of 
our Lord Jefus Chrift, and on the gen- 
efal or laft judgment ; delivered before 
both Houfes of Congrefs in the city of 
Wathington, by J. Hargrove, minifter 6f 
the New Jerufalem church. Baltimore. 

The mode and fubjects of baptifm 
examined, in fevenfermons. To which 
is added, a brief hiftory of the baptifts, 
By Daniel Merrill, A. M. paftor of the 

urch in Sedewick. Bofton, Manning 
& Loring. 37; 5 cts. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Among the literary curiofities of the 
pretent year, the lie, correfpondence, 
and papers of the late celebrated John 
Wilkes will hold a diftinguifhed place 


in the .republick of letters; Mr. John 
«\lmon, author of the life of Chatham 
znd other works; many years the pub- 
lifher and intimate of “Wilkes, has ob- 
tainéd from his family, and from the ex- 
ecutore of Mifs Wilkes, all the letters 
arid literary remains of that extraordt- 
nary man. Several noblemen and gen- 
tlemien, frierids of Mr: Wilkes, have alfo 
fent contributions of letters and papers 
to enrich the propofed work. Thefe 
highly curious and interetting papers 
Mr. Almon intends to publith in four 
or five elegant volumes, to which he 
wil} prefix a full and accurate life of 
Mr. Wilkes, embellithed with various 
engravings. 

The memoirs of the late Gilbert 
Wakefield, chiefly collected by himfelf, 
in two vols 8vo. were advertiled in 
j.ondon for publication ia OF laf, 


Dr, Biflel is engaged on a novel, in 
which he propofes to expofe “ the craft 
of nicthodifin.” 

The publication of the memoirs of 
the life and writings of the Rev. Hugh 
Farmer may be foon expected. A new 
edition of the works of Ben Jon- 
fon, with a life, is preparing for the 
prels by a gentleman of London. 

Kotzebue, having vilited Paris in the 
fpring of 1804, has written an account 
of his journey, of which a traniation 
will foon appear in London. 

_ A fpleiidid work has appeared in 
England under the title of modern Lon- 
don. It confifts of a fyftematick account 
of the prefent flate of the Britith me- 
tropolis, illuftrated with a great num- 
ber cf yncommonly beautiful engravings. 
A new edition of Pope’s works, with 
additions and new illuftrations, is in a 
courfe of preparation by the Rev. Litle 
Bowles, author of fonnets, &e, &e. 

William Gifford, Efg. the tranflator 
of Juvenal, has completed his prepara: 
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tions for a new edition of Maflinger. 
A very accurate collation has been 
made of the early editions, which abun- 
dantly prove, that the text is exhibited 
in a,moft corrupt atid mutilated ftate in 
the publications of Coxeter and Monck 
Mafon. Mr. Gifford has aceompanied 
each piece with notes, Critical and il- 
juftrative, and fubjoined to each play a 
critique on its merits and defects. Mr. 
Malone has communicated 4 curious 
and copious fragment of an unpublifh- 
ed play of Maffinger. It is only a frag- 
ment, for the bottom of each page of 
the manufcript is mouldered away by 
jength of time. 

From a catalogue anneted to the 
Journ. Gen. de la Literature de France, 
it appears, that in the year 1804 
there were publifhed in France 1001 
books. Of thefe 175 treated of natural 
hiftery, botany, chemifiry, phyficks, 
medicine, and mathématicks ; 71 of the 
mechanick arts, manufactures, politicks, 
ftatifticks, military tacticks, &c.; 294 be- 
longed to the department of hiftory, 
biography, geography, law, ethieks, and 
religion; 849 are to be claffed under 
the head of belles lettres, 108 of them 
being tales or novels. ‘The remaining 
112 confiftéed of mifcellaneous and bib- 
liographical works, dictionaries, &c. 


A novel, from the pen of Mr. Gode 
win, was promifed in London to appear 
before laft chriftmas. 

_ A Paris paper fays, that ©M. de Hum- 
bolt, correfpondent of the Inftitute had 
read, at thie laft fitting of the clafs of 
phyficks arid mathematicks,a third me- 
mhoir on the journey he had performed 
with M. Bompland, in the imtecricur of 
middle America and Mexico. In the 
1ft he had traced the obfervations made 
ia the Atlantic ocean, at the fummit of 
the Peak of ‘Teneriffe, and in the prov~ 
ince of New Andalufia. In the 2d he 
had remarked his operations in the prov+ 
ince of Vénezula, and the plains of Ca- 
lobozo, where he had made fome curi- 
ous ex periments on the Synaclus elcSiricus, 
In the Sd memoir he has prefented an 
abridged fummary of his navigation on 
the Oronooko, the Rio-Negro, and the 
Carliquiare,a dangerous navigation per- 
formed to determine aftronomically the 
communication of the Orinaro with the 
river Amazon. ‘Thele memoirs, which 
comprife every thing interefting in thofe 
countries, that relates to geography, bot- 
any mineralogy, and the moral hiftory of 
man, will be thortly printed. An artift 
has already commenced the engraving 
of fevéral deigns of M. de Humbolt. 

i 
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AMERICAN LITERARY INTELLIGENGE. 


We are very glad to learn that the 
defign of republifhing Collections of the 
Maffachufetts Hiftorical Society, which 
had been relinquifhed for want of en- 
cotiragemeiit, is refumed. ‘The expenfe 
will be defrayed by the funds of the 
fociety, who will truft to the fale of the 
work for a reimburfement. It is in- 
tended to reprint at prefent the three 
firft volumes only, which are outof print. 
The firft numbers of this valtiable work, 
which weté ofiginally publified in the 
Ameritah Apailo, can now be found on- 
be the iibrary of the fociety, or in 

e few fers owned by the members, 

Propofals have been iffved at Portf- 
mouth N. H. for a pefiodical work to 
be called the Piftataqua Evangelical 
Magazine. This work will be under 
the direction of the Pifcataqua Miflion- 
ary Society. It is to be publithed every 
two months, and each number is to con- 
tain 40 pages. 


The firft and fecond numbers of the 
Affembly’s: Miffionary Magazine have 
appeared at Philadelphia. It is publith- 
ed under the patronage of the general 
affembly of the Prefbyterian church in 
the United States. 

The following advertifement appear- 
ed in a late Philadelphia paper : 

Dr. Rees’ New Cyclopeiia. Samuel 
F. Bradford is now preparing for the 
prefs, the new Cyclopedia, or univerfal 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,in twen- 
ty volumes quarto; formed upon a 
more enlarged plan of arrangement 
than the dictionary of Mr. Chambers. 
Comprehending the various articles cf 
that work, with additions and improve- 
ments, together with new fubjects of 
biography, geography, and hiftory, and 
adapted to the prefent improved ftate 
of literature and fcience. By Abraham 
Rees, D. D. F. R. S. editor of the laft 
edition of Chambers’s Dictionary, with 
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i164 NECROLOGY. 


the afliflance of eminent profeffional 
gentlemen. Illuftrated with new plates, 
including maps, engraved for the work 
by fome of the mott diftinguifhed artifts. 
‘he whole improved and adapted to 
this country by gentlemen of known a- 
bilities, by whofe aid it will be render- 
ed the moft complete work of the kind 
that has yet appeared. A profpectus 
of the work will be ready in a few days. 

An edition of Johnfon’s dictionary, 
abridged,including however the preface 
to the folio edition, is about to be pub- 
lithed by J. Johnfon, Philadelphia; to 
be improved by the ftandard of pro- 
nunciation eflablifhed by Walker’s dic- 
tionary; “ but where words occurred, 
not to be found in that, (of which the 
inftances were numerous) other fources 
have been imveftigated, particularly 
Marchbank’s 4to edition of 1798, and 
the pronunciation of thofe words care- 
fully regulated by Walker’s directions.” 
‘The editor promifes that this edition in 
point of correétnefs fhall have the ad- 
vantage of every other. 

W. W. Woodward, of Philadelphia, 
has iffued propofals for publithing 
Adams'’s lectures on natural and experi- 
mental philofophy, reviled, corrected, 
and confiderably enlarged by Robert 
Patterfon, profeflor of mathematicks 
and (pro tem.) teacher of natural philo- 


fophy in the univerfity of Pennfylvania’ 
The publifher is now waiting for a 
new edition of the work coming out in 
London, by Jones. 

Propofals for publifhing by fubferip- 
tion in monthly numbers a work en- 
titled Ameenitates Graphicz, or inftruc- 
tive and amufing collection of views, 
animals, plants, flowers, fruits, minerals, 
antiquities, coftumes, and other inter- 
efting objects; carefully felected and- 
engraved, either from drawings after 
nature, or from the beft reprefentations 
of thofe objects; with deferiptive and 
explanatory fketches in Englifh and 
French. The whole calculated to excite 
in youth of both fexes a tafte for ufeful 
and ornamental knowledge, and to aflift 
the cultivation of the fame as well as 
the cultivation of the languages in 
which the fketches are written. The 
defcriptive and explanatory part by L. 
H. Girardin, profeflor of modern lan- 
guages, hiftory and geography, in Wil- 
ham and Mary College. ‘The engrav- 
ings by Frederick Bofsler. A prelimi- 
nary and feparate number is already if- 
fued as afpecimen of the work—P-. Fol. 

The Literary Magazine at Philadel- 
phia, feems to be in a ftate of progref- 
five improvement, and we hope of in- 
creaiing patronage. 
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OR NOTICES COLLECTED OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED AT HOME AND ABROAB, 





ss Ble fd are the pure in heart : For ibey 
Jfeall fee God.” 

At Londonderry, N. H. on the 4th 
of March, Mr. DAVID ADAMS, jun. 
fenior fophiiter of Harvard Univeriity, 
FEt. 22. 

When the eminently good are re- 
moved from this world, an account of 
their characters becomes intereftingz, 
and may be ufeful not only to their 
friends, but to the publick. 

Kfpecially when the young, diftin- 
guifhed by uncommon piety, and purity 
of life, are taken away, an example is 
alforded us, which the duty we owe to 
heaven and ourfelves directs us ferioufly 
to notice, and rightly to improve. 

Seldom co we witnefs a life fo pure, 
end a death ip happy, as were exhibited 


by this truly excellent and amiable 
young man. Poflefling the moft placid 
and atlectionate difpoiition, united to a 
{trong and cultivated mind, he attracted 
the efteem, and conciliated the affection 
of all, who knew him.  Diftinguifhed 
by uncommonly correct principles, his 
life was untainted by the vices, and un- 
{potted by the irregularities of youth. 


He was a pattern to his youthful 
companions of regularity of life, and 
purity of manners ; and by his excellent 
and feafonable advice diverted many 
from levity and excefs. 

A ftranger to anger and revenge, he 
never knew an enemy, and never loft a 
friend. The conftant and benignant 
file on his countenance denoted the 
habitual ferenity of his nuiad, 
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In his collegiate connections, he was ” 


tefpettable as a fcholar, and amiable as 
a man, efteemed by his inftructors, and 
beléved by his clafsemates. ‘Their fenfe 
of his merits, and affection at his death 
have been recently difplayed, by a dear 
and intimate friend,in a juft and affec- 
tionate tribute to his mémory. Habits 
fo regular and manners fo amiable would 
appear to many a fure prefage of a happy 
death and glorious immortality. But, 
while grateful toan overuling providence 
for preferving him from many enormi- 
ties of vice, this exemplary youth deep- 
ly felt the wickednefs of his heart. He 
placed no dependence on his paft life, 
but trufted in that precious blood, which 
only could cleanfe him from fin, and in 
the influences of that bleffed fpirit 
which only could renew his heart. ‘That 
he experienced the riches of divine grace 
through Jefus Chrift, his constant and 
fervent prayers, his love to God, and 
lively hope afford his Chriftian friends 
the moft pleafing and ample teftimony. 

Uniformly calm and rational, no one 
who knew him, ever thought him big- 
otted or fuperftitious. His opinions 
were the refult of an habitual and delib- 
erate examination of the feriptures, and 
his feelings the effect of divine grace 
upon his heart. 

The morality of his life, united to the 
religion of his heart, renders him a 
ftriking example to youth, and efpecially 
to thofe, who knew him, and were inti- 
mately connected with him. 

O may this folemn providence be re- 
ligioufly improved ; may it arreft the 
thoughtlefs, and reclaim the vicious ; 
and may it teach thofe, who are diftin- 
guifhed by regular and moral habits, 
and are yet ftrangers to holy affections, 
the infinite importance of an intereft in 
redeeming love. 

In England, the Moft Rev. Father in 
God, Dr. John Moore, Lord Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, Primate of all England, 
xt. 75. He is fucceeded in his office by 
Dr. Sutton, late bifhop of Norwich. 








ERRATA LAST MONTH, 

P. 27, note *, for Grotius de Ventate, 
read Grotiws de Veritate. For Hindu’s, r. 
Hindu chronology. P. 68, note }, for Bo- 
chartes,r. Bochartii Phaleg. P. 69,1. 26, 
for thefe philofophers, x. their philofophers. 
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STATEMENT OF Diseases ror Marcr, 


Some pneumonic affections have been 
obferved. -Rheumatifm:as ufual at this 
feafon ; and cafes of eryfipelas and of 
abfeefs. Icteric cafes and fome dy{pep- 
tic complaints begin to be feen. A few 
inftances of typhus gravior have oc- 
curred during this month. On the 
whole the town is very healthy. 

There exift a greater number of vac- 
cinated patients than during the 2 or 3 
months patt. 





STATEMENT oF BirtHS AND DEATHS 
in Boston 1N Marcu, FROM THE 
RETURNS OF 18 PHYSICIANS. 


BIRTHS. 
Males ......324 Still born. ..6 
Females .... « 36 
Sex unreturned . 6 


SO Eades 





DEATHS. M. F. 
Aptha i 
Atrophy 1 
Convulfions, 30 i 
Croup, 1 
Confumption, 19, 39, 42, 24, g 4 
38, 22, 64 
Drowned, 7 ] 
Dyfentery, 88 : i 
Fracture of the fkull, 10 1 
Intemperance, 39 1 
Infantile complaints, 5d. 9d. 3 1 
Pneumonia, 48, 8, 1 es 
Scirrhus of the ftomach, 4 1 
Scrophula, 6m. 1 
Typhus gravior, 28, 30 3 
Typhus mitior, 6 1 
i5 13 
Total 28 





RETURNS FROM 3 PHYSICIANS, OMIT- 
TED LAST MONTH. 


BIRTHS, 
Males. .....- 11 Stillborn .. 2 
Females ..... 8 
Total . . o « ws 19 

DEATHS. M. F. U. 
Atrophy, 75 | l 
Confumption, 17 1 


Confequence of a burn, 4 1 
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